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Wisdom hath builded her house, she hath hewn out her seven pillars. 
In the lips of him that hath understanding wisdom is found: but a rod is for the back 














of him that is void of understanding. SoLomon, 
[No. X.] FOR JUNE, A. D. 1821. A. L. 5821. [Vou. I.] 
MASONIC ; ; Ignorance and error are the bane of 


eB 
Fok tHe Masonic Reaister. 
BroTuHer Prat, 


The following is the substance of a 
discourse delivered before Amity lodge 
No. 5, and a respectable audience, in 
Zanesville, Ohio, Dec. 27, 1819, by 
the Rev. David Young; which, being 
delivered by one who is not a Ma- 
son, is entitled to double weight, with 
those who are prejudiced against Ma- 
sonry. We, members of said Amity 
lodge, have furnished you with a copy 
of said sermon, as it has never appear- 


) ed in print, hoping you will give ita 
) place in your 


asonic Register. 
Davip SPANGLER, 
Joun Burcer. 


DISCOURSE. 


_“ And the Lord spake unto Moses, say- 
ing, see, I have called by name Bezaleel 
the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe 
of Judah: and I have filled him with the 
‘spirit of God, in wisdom, and in under- 


standing, and in knowledge, and in all 


> manner of oe 
© Works, to work in gold, 


to devise oe 
and in silver, an 


> in brass, and in cutting of stones to set them, 


and in carving of timber, to work in all 
foanner of workmanship.” 
-rodus xxxi, 1—5. 








society. ‘Tlie want of ideas, or the 
misapplication of them, has produced 
much evil and misery in the world. 
These form the foundation on which is 
built bigotry, prejudice, and uncharit- 
able censoriousness ; all of which di- 
rect their shafts against deep research, 
and uncommon genius or great good- 
ness. Who has forgotten the thral- 
dom of poor Galileo, for simply main- 
taining that the earth turned upon its 
own axis, or the more astonishing 
madness of the Jews against the author 
of our holy religion. Not to multiply 
examples, it seems plainly inferable 
from the subject before us, that the 
cotemporaries of Moses were in this 
respect like other men, otherwise we 
can see no necessity for “the Lord 
speaking unto Moses,” &c., had it not 
been to remove their ignorance of the 
great source of genius, and turn away 
their natural envy from Bezaleel, the 
chosen constructor of the ark of the 
tabernacle. | 

In the prosecution of this subject, 
we shall, in the first place, give you a 
loose exposition of that part ef the 
text which seems obscure. 

Verse 2. I have called by name 
Bezaleel. The meaning of which is, 


Xx 
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Ihave placed him under my special 
protection, and made him superintend- 
ent of the whole work. 

Verse 3. I have filled him with the 
spirit of God, in wisdom: wisdom 
here denotes to be wise, skilful, or 
prudent. It signifies the compass of 
mind, and strength of capacity neces- 
sary to form a wise man; hence we 
with propriety say, wisdom, the power 
of judging what is wise, or best to be 
done. 

“ Understanding.” The eapacity to 
comprehend the different parts of the 
whole; to separate, distingush, dis- 
cern, connect, and arrange, until the 
frame be coimplete.. 

“ Knowledge.” This denotes a par- 
ticular acquaintance with, or, of a per- 
son or thing: practical or experimen- 
tal knowledge. 

Verse 4. Cunning works. Works of 
invention, or genius im the gold and 
silvers mith line. . 

Verse 5. In cutting of stones, &c. 
Every thing that concerns the lapida- 
ries’, gewellers’, and carvers’ arts. 

This is all we think necessary by 
way of explication. The doctrine we 
deduce from this subject is, that God 
is the author of arts and sciences ; 
for if God inspire men with mechani- 
cal skill and scientific genius, then it 
will follow of course, that he is the 
author of those arts and sciences pro- 
duced by that inspiration. At this 
conclusion you seem surprised, but 
remember, Noah’s ark, and the ark of 
the tabernacle, together with Solo- 
mon’s temple, were all erected by the 
special appointment of God. Infinite 
wisdom discovers their usefulness to 
mankind, and why not infinite good- 
ness inspire men to construct them. 
Thus we all may. see with Moses, 
men that are wise-hearted, whom God 
has filled with wisdom for these very 
purposes, that he might help man by 
man, aud ete as time rolls on, he 
might grant his intelligent creatures 
_ proofs of his wisdom and provi- 
dence as should cause them to render 
him that glory which is due te his 


great name. 
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How directly does the prophet Isa. i. 
iah refer to this sort of teaching as 


} coming from God, even in the most | 


common and less difficult arts of life. 
“ Doth the ploughman plough all day — 
to sew? Doth he open and break the 
clods of the ground? when he hath — 
made plain |the face thereof, doth he 
not cast sr the fiteches and scatter 
the cummin, and cast the principal 
wheat, and the appointed barley, and 7 
the rye in their place, for his God — 


doth instruct him—Bread corn is 


bruised—This also cometh from the 
Lord of hosts, who is wonderful in| 
council, and excellent in working.” 
Isaiah xxviii, 24—29. We go further 
still, and not only affirm that God in. | 
spires men of genius, qualifiying them ~ 
to invent, or improve those. arts and 
sciences which are necessary, but that 


he inspires them for the execution of — 


those of an ornamental kind. For 
the Lord said unte Moses, “thou shalt 
make holy garments for Aaron, thy 
brother, for glory (honour) and for 


beauty.” See F.xodus, chapter xxviii, | 


verse 2, where it is added, “Speak to / 
all the wisehearted whom I have filled 
with the spirit of wisdom, that they} — 
may make Aaron’s garments.” For,| 
notwithstanding mankind never appear | — 
in a more contemptible point of view, 


than when ornament and decoration} 9 


form their chief aim, yet, let any man} _ 
contrast an old Jewish sandal with af 


modern pair of boots, or compare the} 7) 


dress of a real savage with a decent | © 
coat, and say if the mere badges of re- © 
finement are not grounds for gratitude 
to the Most High. 

It is not intended, in the text last 
cited, that these men were filled with | 
the spirit of wisdom for this purpose | 
only ; for the direction to Moses was 
to select those whom he found to be 
expert artists, and those who were 


such, God shows by these words, had 
| derived their knowledge from himself. 


The labour of men and beasts has been 
exceedingly lessened by improvements 
on machinery, and whose hardihood 
prepares him to say, that the wtsdym 
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led a raised from the text will further ap- 


7 pear to be too little regarded, if we 


they 


For, | 


eary | ; : 
‘ } Buffon, while he examines and traces 


iew, 


Hon t | the animal kingdom; 'Tournefort, the 
} vegetable, and a host of philosophical 
the}. chemists, from Theophrastus, down to 
cent) Black, the mineralist. 
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which sought out these improvements, 
did not come from God? No possible 
reading or study can form such a geni- 
us: we say it was born with the man ; 
Moses teaches us to consider it divine. 
Who taught Newton to ascertain 
the laws by which God governs the 
universe? through which discovery a 
new source of profit and pleasure has 
been opened to mankind in every part 
of the civilized world. This princi- 


7 ple, that God is the author of all arts 


x0d | 


1 jg 9 and sciences, is too little regarded ; 


for we have the authority of St. James, 


% who affirms, “that every good and 
} perfect gift cometh down from the 

) FATHER Of LIGHTS, with whom there is 
% aeither variableness nor shadow of 


turning. Men of great genius and 


> expanded minds,’bave, from the works 
of creation, drawn a profusion of proofs 
> —overwhelming proofs, both of the 
> being and attributes of God. We can 


but ne refer you to the philosophical 


: s of Derham, Bonnet, and the 
} arch-bishop of Cambray. Who gave 
} these men this wisdom? God, from 


‘whom alone inp, and all its attri- 


butes proceed. The doctrine we have 


deliberately set down and survey 


all the curious laws and relations of 


The latent 
properties of vegetables and minerals 
which they have developed; the pow- 
erful machines constructed by their 
discoveries, by which the human slave 
is restored to his own place, and our 
beasts of burden exchanged for steam, 
the lever and dashing wheels. 
we cannot help exclaiming, the hand 
of God is in all this! 

It was the Most High who girded 
these men, though many of them 
know him not, they were inspired by 
him, and to them he opened the paths 
to the depths of science, and made 
them his ‘ministers of good to mankind. 


Now, 


= 


— 
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And if it should be said, “some of 
these men stained their lives with 
vice,” what then? are we not profiting 
day by day through the medium of 
their researches? If they did not profit 
by the genius with w hich they were in- 
spired, itonly proves that invention and 
grace are two things, but leaves us in 
possession of our proposition, that God 
is the author of arts and sciences, 
though men may abuse their end, or 
disregard their author. 

The same may be said of the dix 
cernment and penetration of the me- 
dalist and antiquary, these come from 
God alone; they are his agents, by 
whom the dark ages of the world have 
been brought to light. A few manu- 
scripts, busts, stones, coins, and culin- 
ary utensils, by them have been made 
to tell, like written documents, the his- 
tory of man and of providence. The 
providence that preserved, and the 
genius that deciphers these materials, 
call aloud for gratitude to the Author 
of every good and perfect gift. This . 
last might be greatly extended, and of 
them all we might say, as Moses did . 
of Bezaleel, in the ‘text: “God has 
filed them with the spirit of God, in 
wisdom, and in understanding, and in 
knowledge, and in all manner of work- 
manship. ‘The works of the Lord are 
great, sought out of all them that have 
pleasure therein.” On the principle 
we wish to establish, you will be fur- 
nished with a clue by which to re- 
move a difficulty in theology respect- 
ing inspiration and inspired men. You 
cannot deny that God inspired Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, (for instance) — 
there is a surprising difference in 
manner of those authors. Now, with 
us, admit that inspiration is two-fold, 
that the sacred writer was inspired 
with the subject matter of his commu- 
nication, and that his genius was born 
with him, by which the manner will 
be determined. n this principle we 
admit these prophets, both to have 
published eternal truths, and also ac- 
count for the lofty boldness of Isaiah, 
and see the source of the melancholy 
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softness of Jeremiah. The truth for 
which we contend is not novel, though 
so generally disregarded by mankind. 
For darkly ignorant as the heathens 
were, yet they admitted that talents, 
and the seeds of arts and sciences 
come from God. Homer attributes 
such genius and arts as we have men- 
tioned, to Minerva and Vulcan. (Ody. 


4. 6. v. 232.) 


“ As by some artist to whom Vulcan gives 
His skill divine, a breathing statue lives. 
By Pallas taught, he frames the wondrous 
mould, | 
And o’er the silver pours the fusile gold.” 
Pope. 


The wisest man that ever lived, long 
before, spoke more to the point when 
he said, “1, Wisdom, dwell with Pru- 
dence, and find out knowledge of witty 
invention.” 

Having, we presume, established the 
origin of genius, arts and sciences, it 
would be pleasing, had we time, to re- 
flect on the use made.of them by mo- 
ral philosophers. ‘They have shown 
us the relations in whicli we stand to 
our great Creator, and our fellow men. 
They have demonstrated that vice is 
net only hateful in its own nature, but 
that it entails misery on its perpetra- 
tors, and that virtue gives rewards to 
those who follow her ways. Such re- 
flections are calculated to enlarge our 
minds, as well as to expand our hearts. 
We are not only bound to be grateful 
for this source of pleasure and felicity, 
but for every source of health and 
Jawful pleasure which convenience af- 
fords. ‘The most useful and perma- 
nent of all our earthly pleasures and 
blessings, are derived directly, or in- 
directly, from mechanical skill. ‘The 
great difference between the. savage 
and the civilized, lies between the 
wigwam and the comfortable house. 
Give the sick man his medicine, the 
hungry man his food, but let the man 
who is to enjoy the conveniencies and 
sinless pleasures of this life, repair to 
a house of temperance, well furnished, 
which is impossible without mechani- 
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cal skill, or the advantages of Opera- i 


tive Masonry. 

This science in its origin, nature, 
and advantages, has been maintained 
by its real friends, from Solomon downa 
to Christopher Wren and Inigo Jones, 
All that is necessary, has been said on 


this subject; but taking into view the 


time and occasion on which we are as- 
sembled, it may not be deemed irrel- 
evant to offer, to this assembly, a few 
thoughts on the origin, nature, and 
design of Speculative Masonry. This 
we define to be “the constitution and 
laws by which the Masonic fraternity 
are organized and governed, as Free 
and Accepted Masons.” On examin- 


ing the history of the building of the 


temple, it seems impossible not to ad- 
mit that the workman were regularly 
organized, and governed in harmony 
and peace. What then is more natural 
thaa that those men, (to go no further 
back) should have formed friendships 
after the temple was completed, and 


associated themselves together for be- - 
nevolent purposes, as Masons do at | 


this day. Ifthis be admitted, and some 
think it can be demonstrated, we have 
no difficulty about the origin of spe- 
culative Masonry, which can make 
us hesitate in determining it to be of 
longer standing than the gospel dis- 
pensation. It is the nafure of this in- 
stitution to cement by charitable bands, 


‘each of its own members to all the 


rest, on the principle that they are 
“ good and true ;” taking special pains 
that none but such shall be admitted 
among them. Perhaps this, like many 
other human institutions, fails by time. 
In the reign of James II, an appren- 
tice had to be no bastard, no bonds- 
man, of a good kindred, and free 
born and true.* Is there the same 
attention paid to the admission of ap- 
prentices now? There is no difference 
between good and bad laws, if neither 
are enforced. The design of Masonry 
is to illuminate the minds, and enlarge 
the hearts of men. It teaches moral 


_* Vide Webb's new and improved edi- 
tion of the Mason’s Monitor, page 97. 
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truths by symbolical representations. 
The symbols are generally taken from 
the implements of agriculture. ‘The 

rofessed intention is to diffuse scien- 


tific light and moral rectitude through- 


out the world; it would be destroyed 
by initiating into its mysteries all man- 
kind, as completely as chemistry would 
be destroyed by setting all men down to 
a laboratory. Masonry binds her sons 
to exercise brotherly-love; to relieve 


' the distressed; to adhere strictly to 


truth; tobe guided by temperance ; to 
cultivate fortitude; to exercise pru- 
dence; and invariably to practice jus- 
tice in all the relations of life. 
introduces a brother by teaching him 
his own intellectual and moral dark- 











| 
| 
| 
| 


. . » | 
ness, and points him to the paths of 


light and wisdom, step by step, until 
he becomes acquainted with those in- 
effable degrees, that may be used by 
him as emblems of those high degrees 
of joys above, to which the gospel 
invites him with all the charms of 
grace. 

Should you inquire—Is Masonry, 
Religion? We answer, no: Morality 
is not Christianity; philosophy is not 
Christianity ; mathematics is not. reli- 
gion, nor is architecture; yet, it would 
be strange arguing to infer, that arts 
and seiences are of no use to mankind 
in this world, because they will not 
qualify them for the world to come; 


and surely, at the least, as much may 


be said for Masonry. Permit us to 
add, that Masonry is a benevolent in- 
stitution, and if its principles inculcate 


Virtue, and decency, and goed breed- 


ing, why is it everywhere spoken a- 
gainst. Perhaps ignorance and envy 
have produced all the clamour we have 
heard onthis subject. If the celebrated 
Dr. Robertson had but half examined 
this subject, surely he would not have 
laboured to identify Masonry with 
Illuminism, which is known to bid 
direct defiance to all laws and institu- 
tions, human and divine, while one 
article in a Mason’s creed is “ not to 
be concerned in plots and conspira- 
cies against government.” We have 


| 


} 
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been thus tedious because we believe 
the Masons have been, and still are, 
misrepresented in their motives and 
ceremonies.* Llow often has it been 


affirmed, that they have no secrets, 


that the whole is a hypocritical farce. 
Who can bring himself to believe, that 
ten thousand good men, from Alfred 
the great, down to our immortal Wash- 
ington, were nothing but a set of sanc- 
timonious hypocrites ? 

You will then say that some of the 
members of this fraternity are vicious, 
or dishonourable: We grant it, and ask 
if the same cannot be said of every 
society on earth. ‘The Mason is ne- 
cessarily an apostate from his princi- 
ples, who becomes intemperate or dis- 
honourable, and the only objection 
that can be made against the Masonic 
body in sucha case, must be, that 
they have not excommunicated the 
undeserving. It is no trifling com- 
mendation of Masonry, that her mem- 
bers cannot be infidels. ‘They must 
believe the Bible; they cannot be Pe- 
lagians or Socinians, they must be- 
lieve in the moral depravity of the 
human family; they must believe in 
the doctrine of the trinity, and of course 
in the operation of the Holy Spirit. 
Except the Masonic, we think there is 
no society, civil or religious, on earth, 
which has not produced calumniators 
of the body to which they had been at- 
tached. Monarchy has brought forth 
its Cromwell and Robespierre ; repub- 
licanism, her Philip and Caesar ; Chris- 
tianity, her Julian and Tendal; but 
who ever heard one of the excommu- 
nicated Masons slander, abuse, or tell 
those vile truths so often detailed 
among the ignorant populace. Does 
it not belong to human nature, when 
irritated, to justify itself (to say the 
least) by exposing the baseness of 
those, if we know it, who have hurled 
everlasting excommunication at our 
heads, 


* Here the author made some illustra- 
tions refering to his own knowledge, which 
are omitted. 
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A word to those on whose account |[ 


we are assembled, and we conclude. 
You are an organized society of high 
antiquity, and though we admit there 
is no moral duty enjoined by your 
constitution and laws, but what is 
urged with stronger motives by Chris- 
tianity, yet it is certainly in your pow- 
er todo much good. We most sincere- 
ly recommend to you to wipe away 
your reproach, by adhering firmly to 
truth, cleaving earnestly to sobriety 
and temperance, modelling your lives 
by equity and justice, and continuing 
in the exercise of that charity and be- 
nevolence which has long been the 
characteristic of your fraternity. Your 
order never was intended to include all 
men, and is it not a radical error to 


admit members that will never do you | 
If you cannot reclaim, expel | 


honour. 
such from among you; for, according 
to your principles, an intemperate, dis- 
honest Mason, is as great a contraflic- 
tion as an wreligious impious Chris- 
tian. “By putting away every bro- 
ther that walketh disorderly,” you 
may become a praise on the earth. 
Then, how delightful will be your 
work. To ameliorate the miseries of 
mankind will be your joy. Your man- 
ner of doing good, ought to put our 
modern Christians to the blush, for 
yeur charity never reaches the news- 

pers and public prints, like those 
who do good to be seen of men. We 
are sorry, that in this case, Christians 
should have less sense of propriety, 
and less knowledge of the gospel than 
you. Be this as it may, you will go 
on to cause “ the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy.” Let your bounty feed the 
hungry; extend your clemency to the 
distressed, and cast a ray of light on 
every benighted mind; always. culti- 
vate and cherish the sympathies of 
your nature ; let your whole life be 
without an aberration from truth, or a 
dereliction from justice. You will ever 
meet with objects of distress: be ever 
ready 10 prove the goodness of your 
system by shielding the defenceless, 


protecting the weak, and casting your |} 
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mantle round the shivering limbs of 
the naked. And if you can do no 
more, shed the tear of sympathy with 
the disconsolate; even this seeming 
trifle may never be forgotten. 

But, sirs, | think I am in my proper 
place, when [I tell you, “ Ye must be 
born again.” Having obtained the light 
of your science, you must seek and ob- 
tain “the light of the glory of God, im 
the face of Jesus Christ.” Then, 
squaring your lives by the gospel, and 
regulating your hearts by the Spirit of 
grace, when death, the grand leveller, 
comes, having finished your work, you 
shall be caught up to the third hea- 
vens by the Great Architect of the uni- 
verse, and spend eternity in unutterable 
praises. ‘These blessings, in time and 
eternity we sincerely wish you, through 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


—e 
MASONIC ARAB. 


The following account will be read with 
much interest by the brethren of the craft, 
as affording conclusive evidence of the 
truth of the position assumed by them, that 
the light of Masonry is co-extensive with 
the great natural luminary of our planeta- 
ry system; and that its principles flourish 
alike vigorously in the frozen regions of 
Lapland, or the scorching deserts of Africa. 
To our readers generally, it will afford 
some additional particulars of a country, 


‘now familiarized to them by the Narrative 


of Riley. The Rio del Ouro, or River of 
Gold, in which the sloop of war anchored, 
enters the ocean in latitude 24,~., between 
Cape Bajador, where the Commerce was 
wrecked, and Cape Barbas, the place at 
which captain Riley was afterwards made 
captive by the wandering Arabs. 


AFRICA. 


We are indebted to our correspond- 
ent at Cape de Verd Islands, for the 
following information of the Rio Ouro 
and the coast of Africa, from Cape 
Bajador to Cape Blanco.— Boston Pa- 
triot. 

Port Praya, St. Jago, Dec. 21. 

Arrived his Britannic Majesty’s ship 
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Leven, Capt. D. E. Bartholomew, c.s. 
commander, last from Rio Ouro and 
Cape Blanco, and sailed on the 2d 
January, for Goree and the Gambia, 
surveying. Captain Bartholomew. in- 


forms, that at Rio Ouro, he had an 


interview with a tribe of wandering 
Arabs, and strange to learn, found 
among them a Free Mason, who spoke 
a little Spanish, and said that in Ara- 
bia Felix, where he had been, were 
many Free Masons, and offered to go 
on board the ship, but was prevented 
by the chief. ‘These Arabs are in the 
habit of burying their bodies in the 
sand, whenever they discover a boat 
approach the shore, and lie thus con- 
cealed until the party land, when by a 
signal or yell of the chief, they all in- 
stantly rise, surprise and make prison- 
ers of the party. The officers and 
crew of the Leven, whenever they 
landed, were prepared with side arms 
and muskets, and when approaching 
the natives, required them to lay down 
their arms, they doing the same. Cap- 
tain Bartholomew describes them as a 
treacherous race, and though he never 
saw above six or seven persons at a 
time, yet he never saw the same per- 
sons a second time, save the chief. 

On getting under weigh and coming 
dowu the river, he saw numerous fires 
along the banks, signals of his depar- 
ture, and believes that a large number 
of the natives had assembled at differ- 
ent points, waiting a favourable mo- 
ment to board the ship. Captain Bar- 
tholomew thinks, from their expres- 
sions, they knew his ship to be a man 
ef war, and looking at the colours, 


‘made a loud yell, and said they were 


not Spanish. He describes the river, 
if such it may be called, as being about 
twenty-three miles in length, and three 
in width, and the banks not so high as 
the topmast head, with quicksand bot- 
tom, for in weighing his anchor, found 
it buried several feet in the sand, and 
many fathoms of the chain worn per- 
fectly bright. He found the channe! 
winding, and passage intricate, and 


om the bar at the mouth was only 
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water to pass at spring-tide, conse- 
quently had to remain until the next 
spring-tide before he could return. 

At the head of the river is a small 
island, containing two or three acres, 
but he could discover no fresh water, 
though from the appearance a large 
stream emptied in against the island 
during the rainy season. No ore or 
earth was found containing gold, from 
which the river derived its name, nor 
huts, nor verdure discovered as far as 
the eye could reach, and nothing was 
seen but a dreary sandy desert.» Cap- 
tain Bartholomew seunded the coast 
from Cape Bajador to Cape Blanco, 
which he found regular, and anchored 
every night in fourteen fathoms, dis- 
tance five miles from shore, except at 
Cape Barbas, where he anchored in 
fourteen fathoms, distance three miles 
from shore. He found good bottom 
in twenty-five fathoms, distance ten 
miles from shore, and thinks that ves- 
sels may with safety run into nine fa- 


| thoms, with cables bent, excepting 


into St. Cyprian’s Bay, where it is bet- 
ter to keep a greater distance, in order 
to weather Cape Barbas. Captain 
Bartholomew saw no huts along the 
coast excepting at the bottom of St. 
Cyprian’s Bay, where he discovered 
six on a low piece of table land, and 
in the Bay saw two wrecks, a ship and 
brig, the latter supposed to be the 
Mary, of New Bedford, wrecked in 
1818; saw nothing of the wreck of the 


brig Commerce at Cape Bajador. 


a 


EXTRACT, 


| From a Masoni¢ Sermon, delivered in Ma- 


sons’ Hall, Lexington, Kentacky, before 

the Grand Lodge, at their annual convo- 

cation, in August, 1820, 4. L. 5820: By 

C. W. Crown, G.c. @. L. K. 

“ Let Brotherly Love continue.”* 

Hebrews xiii, and i. 

“ As Masons, you, my brothers, need 
not be told of the reciprocal affinity by 
which we are allied to one another; 
nor need 1 remind you at this time, 
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that brotherly love among Masons is 
an essential ingredient in the forma- 
tion of our social compact; then let 
brotherly love continueamong Masons. 
That this may be our portion as bro- 
thers, we must receive, acknowledge, 
and obey, a law, or general rule of 
our faith and practice adapted to our 
social relation, and emanating from an 
approved source. Noone among us 
has any just claim to the privilege of 
giving laws to another. As brothers, 
we enter upon all those moral and vo- 


luntary relationships to each other | 


upon the level. A brother tlien is not 
superior to a brother; nor is he to be 
esteemed as aninferior; each yielding 
alike, some minor though inherent 
rights, that he may be equally partaker 
of the general good; alike conscious 
of our natural ignorance, and impo- 
tency, and of the necessity of a faith- 
ful leader during our pilgrimage through 
this life. ‘The Mason as well as the 
Christian, has taken the word of God 
as revealed in the canonical scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, as 
the rule of their faith and practice.— 
There they are taught to have faith in 
God ; hope in immortality, and char- 
ity to all men; to mind the same things ; 
to work by the same rule, and care- 
fully to observe and preserve the same 
sacred level, upon which we entered 
into this social, this fraternal relation- 
ship to each other, that brotherly love 
may continue. In divine revelation, 
the great light both of the Christian 
and Masonic world, we are mutually 
taught to love one another, “not in 
word only, but in deed and in truth.” 
We are also told that this is the love 
of God, that we keep his command- 
ments; and by this, says Jesus Christ, 
shall all men know that ye are my dis- 


a if ye have love one to another. | 


e are taught to “do unto others as 
we would they should do unto us ;” 
to love our brother as ourself; to bear 
each other’s burdens; and so fulfil the 
law of Christ: thus strictly observing 
our duty each to the other in our indi- 
vidual capacity, we derive both plea- 





our faith and practice. 








| as revealed in the sacred 
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| 
sure and profit from the general rules. 
by which we are governed collective- 
ly; nor shall we be disposed to reject 
as the Jews did, this inestimable boon 
of Heaven; this light of the gospel, 
because the Divine Giver of all good 
has previously invested .us with inte- 
rior donations. It is our duty, and 
ought to be our delight, implicitly to 
obey the voice, and joyfully to do the 
will of God, in whatever way it may 
be revealed to us; whether he speak 
as he did to Adam, to Enoch, to Noah, 
to Abraham, to Moses, ard to others, 
our brethren in this mystic order, by 
an immediate voice from Heaven, or 
whether it be through universal nature, 
wherein the firmament of Heaven, the 
sun, the moon, and the stars speak 
forth his will in his wonderful works ; 
or whether it be from a survey of the 
globe which we inhabit, where every 
plain is a leaf, and every river a line, 
in which we may read that there is 
‘a God above us, that he delights in 
virtue ;” or whether with David we 
learn from the diurnal motion of this 
earth, that day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge; or whether we hear his 


voice, speaking, as to our fathers, by 


the prophets, (for which the Jews con- 
tended) or whether he speak to us by 
his Son, our Saviour, and the apostles, 


as in those last days he has done, it is 
our unquestionable duty, as well as our 


high privilege, to receive his testimo- 
ny, and to obey his law, as the rule of 
And as the 
dignified rank in creation that man is 
destined to hold, and the noble facul- 
ties with which he is endowed, clearly 
indicate our accountability to our Cre- 
ator, we ought to be the more careful 
in tracing our religious genealogy, that 
it may appear that we are the sons of 
God; being entitled to this privilege 
on the reception of his worp; and 
thus becoming brethren, we should, in 
obedience to our Heavenly Father’s 
will, let brotherly love continue. In 
the holy rule of our faith and/practice, 
riptures, 
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@ are contained innumerable incentives 


to determine us in favour of continuing 
in brotherly love. Our own experi- 
ence, reason, tradition, religion, and 
Masonty, all combine in justification 
of this doctrine. Then let me stir up 


» your pure minds by way of remem- 
‘> brance of the things you have known; 
4 when like St. Paul, caught up into the 


third Heavens, there to hear worps 
not lawful to be uttered, which, never- 


> theless, must influence the mind of 
> every true and faithful brother among 


> us, in favour of the sacred lecture con- 
} tained in our text. Brotherly love or 
charity suffereth long, and is kind; 


> charity envieth not; charity vaunteth 
» not itself; is not puffed up; rejoiceth 


not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in truth ; 
is not easily provoked; thinketh no 
+ evil. Charity never faileth ; it is great- 
* er than faith; it is greater than hope ; 
) itemanates from God, who is love; 
/ it conforms us to his image ; and while 
) it is leading us back to the enjoyment 
| of his presence, in paths we had not 
known, and while through its sacred 





~ influence darkness is made light be- 


| fore us, we can say notwithstanding 
\ the dangers and difficulties of the 
_ way, behold how good and how plea- 
sant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity, as the dew of Hermon that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion, 
for there the Lord commanded a bless- 
ing; even life for evermore.” 


i 
THE CARDINAL MASONIC VIRTUES. 
Having in the preceding numbers 
| given illustrations of the lectures on 
_ the first three degrees of Masonry, we 
shall now proceed with some remarks 
| on the several Masonic virtues, among 
| which, are Brotherly Love, Relief, and 
| Truth; but the four cardinal virtues 
are Temperance, Fortitude, Prudence, 
and Justice. 


M BROTHERLY LOVE. 


By the exercise of this virtue, we 
are taught to regard the whole species 
of mankind, as one family, the high, 
and the low, the rich, and the poor, 
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without distinction; who, as created 
by the same Almighty Parent, and in- 
habiting the same planet, are bound te 
aid, support, and protect each other. 
On this principle, Masonry unites mea 
of all countries, nations, sects, and lan- 
guages, and conciliates true friendship 
among those who might otherwise 
have remained at a perpetual distance. 


RELIEF, 


Is the next tenet of our profession. 
To relieve the distressed, soothe ca- 
lamity, alleviate misfortunes, com 
sionate misery, and use all possible 
means to restore peace to the troubled 
mind, are duties incumbent on every 
member of the great family of man- 
kind; but more particularly on Ma- 
sons, who are linked t r by an 
indissoluble chain of sincere affection, 
and whose grand aim is to ameliorate 
the condition of mankind. On this 
basis, every true Mason forms his con- 
nections, and establishes his friend- 
ships. 

TRUTH, 

The foundation of every virtue, is 
an attribute of the Deity, and one of 
the first lessons taught in Masonry. 
While our conduct is influenced by 
Truth, hypocrisy and deceit will be 
strangers among us, sincerity will dis- 
tinguish us, while our hearts and our 
tongues will unite in promoting each 
other’s welfare, and rejoicing in each 
other’s prosperity. 


TEMPERANCE 

Instructs us to govern our passions, 
to place a due restraint upon all our 
affections and desires, and frees the 
mind from the allurements of vice. It 
invigorates the body, and should be the 
constant practice of every Mason, by 
which means he will be enabled to 
preserve inviolate, the solemn obliga 
tions he is under to the craft. 


FORTITUDE 


Enables us to endure pain, encoun- 


ter danger, when with prudence tis © 
deemed necessary, and to withstand 
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the various temptations incident to 
human life. It is equally distant from 
rashness and cowardice, and should 
be deeply impressed upon the mind of 
every Mason, to guard him against 
all unjust attacks, either upon his per- 
son, property, or principles. 
PRUDENCE 
Should be the peculiar characteristic 
of every Mason, as it instructs us to 
regulate our conduct agreeably to the 
dictates of reason and justice, and pro- 
perly to judge and determine on every 
"bona touching our| present and future 
appiness. It is that virtue on which 
all others depend, and is, therefore, 
the chief jewel that can adorn the hu- 
man frame. 


JUSTICE 
Is the boandary of rights, and con- 
stitutes the cement of civil society ; it 
teaches us to render to every man his 
just due, either in peint of property or 
character ; it in a great measure con- 
stitutes the real good man, and it 
should be the invariable practice of 
Masons never to deviate from its mi- 
nutest principles. 
i — 
MASONIC EMBLEMS. 


THE BOOK OF CONSTITUTIONS, GUARD- 
#D BY THE TYLER’S SWORD, 


- Reminds us that we should be ever 


watchful and guarded, in our thoughts, 
words, and actions, particularly when 
before the enemies of Masonry; ever 
bearing in remembrance those truly 
Masonic virtues, silence and circum- 
_ Spection. 

THE THREE STEPS, 


Usually delineated upon the mas- 
ter’s carpet, are emblematical of the 
three principal stages of human life, 
viz. youth, manhood, and age. In 
youth, as entered apprentices, we 
ought industriously to occupy our 
minds in the attainment of useful 
knowledge: in manhood, as fellow 
erafts, we should apply our knowledge 
to the discharge of our respective du- 
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ties to God, our neighbours, and our- ” 


selves; that so in age, as master Ma- ~ 
sons, we may enjoy the happy reflec. — 


tious consequent on a well-spent life, 
and die in the hope of a glorious im- 
mortality. 


THE SWORD, POINTING TO A NAKED 
HEART, 


Demonstrates that justice will soon- » 


er or later overtake us; and although 
our thoughts, words, and actions, may 
be hidden from the eyes of man, yet 
that 


ALL SEEING EYF, 


Whom the sun, moon, and spars 
obey, and under whose watchful care 
even COMETS perform their stupendous 
revolutions, pervades the inmost re- 
cesses of the human heart, and will 
reward us according to our merits. 


_ THE ANCHOR AND ARK 


Are emblems of a well-grounded. 


hope, and a well-spent life. ‘They are 
emblematical of that divine ark which 
safely wafts us over this tempestuous 
sea of troubles, and that anchor which 


shall safely moor us in a peaceful har-  ~ 


bour, where the wicked cease from 


troubling, and the weary shall find rest. | 


THE HOUR-GLASS 
Is an emblem of human life ; be- 
hold! how swiftly the sands run, and 
how rapidly our lives are drawing toa 
close. We cannot without astonish- 


ment behold the little particles which | 


are contained in this machine, how 
they pass away almost imperceptibly, 
and yet, to our surprise, in the short 
space of an hour they are all exhaust- 
ed. Thus wastes man! to-day he 
puts forth the tender leaves of hope; 
to-morrow, blossoms, and bears his 
blushing honours thick upon him ; the 
next day comes a frost, which nips the 
shoot, and when he thinks his great- 


ness is still aspiring, he falls, like au- 


tumn leaves, to enrich our mother 
earth. 


THE POT OF INCENSE 
Is an emblem of a pure heart, which 
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is always an acceptable sacrifice to the 
Deity ; and, as this glows with fervent 
heat, so should our hearts continually 
glow with gratitude to the great and 
beneficent Author of our existence, for 
the manifold blessings and comforts 
we enjoy. 
THE BEE HIVE 
Is an emblem of industry, and re- 


+ commends the practice of that virtue 


to all created beings, from the highest 
seraph in Heaven, to the lowest reptile 
ofthe earth. It teaches us that, as we 
came into the world rational and in 
telligent beings, so we should ever be 
industrious ones ; never sitting down 
contented while our fellow-creatures 


* around us are in want, when it is in 
+ our power to relieve them, without in- 


convenience to ourselves. 

When we take a survey of nature, 
we view man, in his infancy, more 
helpless and indigent than the brutal 
creation ; he lies languishing for days, 
months, and years, totally incapable 
of providing sustenance for himself, of 
guarding against the attack of the wild 


) beasts of the field, or sheltering him- 


self from the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther. 
It might have pleased the great Cre- 


_ ator of heaven and earth to have made 
+ man independent of all other beings; 


but, as dependence is one of the 
strongest bonds of society, mankind 
were made dependent on each other 
for protection and security, as they 
thereby enjoy better opportunities of 
fulfilling the duties of reciprocal love 
and friendship. Thus was man formed 
for social and active life, the noblest 
part of the work of God ; and he that 
will so demean himself as not to be 
endeavouring to add to the common 
stock of knowledge and understand- 
ing, may be deemed a drone in the 
hive of nature, or useless member of 


| Society, and unworthy of our protec- 


> 4S into eternity. 


tion as Masons. 
THE SCYTHE 
Is an emblem of time, which cuts 
the brittle thread of life, and launches 
Behold! what havoc 


———_ 
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the scythe of time makes among the 
human race; if by chance we should 
escape the numerous evils incident to 
childhood and youth, and with health 
and vigour arrive to the years of man- 
hood, yet withal we must soon be cut 
down by the all-deveuring scythe of 
time, and be gathered into the land 
where our fathers are gone before us. 


PYTHAGORIAN PROBLEM. 


When our ancient friend and bro- 
ther, the great philosopher Pythago- 
ras, had demonstrated the problem 
that “in any right angled triangle, the 
square which is described upon the 
side subteuding the right. angle, was 
equal to the squares described upon the 
sides which contain the right angle,” 
he with excessive joy exclaimed, in 
the Greek language, Eureka, “ I have 
found it;”’ and upon the discovery he 
is said to have sacrificed a hecatomb. 


(+ 6 


For tHe Masonic Recisrer. 
JACOB'S LADDER. 





View Jacob's ladder, in three grades ; 
The Temple one,—(its types and shades,— 
By Masons cherish'd) until God 

Shall be reveal'd by Jaron’s Rod. 

And look you well to Egypt's lore, 

And all its Hieroglyphic store ; 

King Solomon, is Wisdom great, 

Hiram of Tyre, is love in state ; 

And he of Abiff is the art 

Of polish'd Science, (Faith's bright chart.) 
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Each lodge on earth is Noaii’s Ark,)' 
The dove of peace may disembark; 
And give the captive world some tree, 
Of perfect Love and Liberty. 


= 


For tne Masonic ReoisTer. 
SCALA CELI. | 











The steps which lead-mankind to Heaven, 
In number are exactly seven: 


While we have Hore we mount up four, 


And Farrn one step will lead us more ; 

But to attain our journey’s end, 

True Cuanriry must prove our friend.” 

The above applies in Masonry, 

In fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh degree. 

Seven grades of light conform the world 

To Gopn’s seven attributes unfurl'd : 
Step after step, in grant ascent, 

Reaching the Turone Macniricent. 


* 1 Corinthians, xiii. 8, 13. 


MARK MASTER’S DEGREE. 


In this degree the candidate is in- 
troduced to beauties far exceeding any 
he has before discovered, and is par- 
ticularly taught his dependence on an 
overruling Providence, with an assur- 
ance, that all who diligently and faith- 
fully “seek, shall find.” He is most 
solemnly impressed with the great ob- 
ligations he is under to relieve a bro- 
ther in distress. It shows him ina 
very striking manner the punishment 
that awaits the unfaithful and negli- 
gent, and has a powerful tendency to 
influence the mind of every reflecting 
brother, to the performance of the 
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various religious and moral obliga. q 


tions. 


“By the influence of this degree, 


each operative Mason, at the erection 
of the temple of Solomon, was known 
and distinguished by the senior grand 


warden. 


“ By its effects the disorder and con- 
fusion that might otherwise have at. 
tended so immense an undertaking 


was completely prevented; and not * 


only the craftsmen themselves, who 


were eighty thousand in number, but 
every part of their workmanship, was 
discriminated with the greatest nicety, 
and the utmost facility. If defects 


were found, by the help of this degree 


the overseers were enabled without 
difficulty to ascertain who was the 
faulty workman: so that all deficiencies 
might be remedied, without injuring 
the credit, or diminishing the reward 
of the industrious and faithful of the 
craft.” 


Charge to be read at Opening the 
Lodge. 
*¢ Wherefore, brethren, lay aside all 


malice, and guile, and hypocrisies, and _ 


envies, and all evil speakings. 


“If so be ye have tasted that the | 


Lord is gracious, to whom coming as 
unto & living stone, ‘disallowed indeed 
of men, but chosen of God, and pre- 
cious; ye also, as living stones, be ye 
built up a spiritual house, an holy 
priesthood, to offer up sacrifices ac- 
ceptable to God. 

“‘ Wherefore, also, it is contained in 
the scriptures, Behold, I lay in Zion, 
for a foundation, a tried stone, a pre- 
cious corner stone, a sure foundation ; 
he that believeth shall not make haste 
to pass it over. Unto you, therefore, 
which believe, it is an honour; and 
even to them which be disobedient, 
the stone which the builders disallow- 
ed, the same is made the head of the 
corner. | 

“Brethren, this is the will of God, 
that with well-doing ye put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men. As free, 
and not using your liberty for a cloak 
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of God. Honour all men, love the 


brotherhood, fear God.” 


FOURTH LECTURE. 
FIRST SECTION. 


“ The first section explains the man- 
ner of convocating and opening a 
It teaches the 
stations and duties of the respective 
officers, and recapitulates the mystic 








> ceremony of introducing a candidate, 
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“In this section is exemplified the 


} reguiarity and good order that was ob- 
’ served by the craftsmen on Mount Li- 
banus, and in the plains and quarries | 
of Zeredathah, and ends with a beav- | 


tiful display of the manner in which 
one of the principal events originated, 
which characterises this degree. 


SECOND SECTION. 


In the second section, the mark-. 
master is pavticularly instructed in the 
origin and history of this degree, and 
the indispensable obligations he is un- 
der to stretch forth his assisting hand 


to the relief of an indigent and worthy 


brother, to a certain and specified ex- 


tent. 


The progress made in architecture, 
particularly in the reign of Solomon, 
is remarked ; the number of artists em- 
ployed in building the temple of Je- 
rusalem, and the privileges they en- 
joyed, are specified; the mode of re- 
warding merit, and of punishing the 
guilty, are pointed out; and the marks 
of distinction, which were conferred 
on our ancient brethren, as the re- 
wards of excellence, are named. 

In the course of the lecture, the fol- 
lowing texts of scripture are intro- 
duced, and explained, viz. 

Rev. of St. John, ii, 17. To him 
that overcometh will I give to eat of 
the hidden manna, and will give him 
a white stone, and in the stone a new 
name written, which no mau knoweth 
saving him that receiveth it. 

2 Chron. ii, 16. And we will cut 
wood out of Tebanon, as much as 
thou shalt need; and we will bring it 
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to thee in floats by sea to Joppa, and 
thou shalt carry it up to Jerusalem. 
Psalm cxviii, 22. The stone which 
the builders refused, is become the 
head stone of the corner. 


Matt. xxi, 42. Did you never read 
in the scriptures, The stone which the 
builders rejected, is become the head 
of the corner ? | 


Mark xii, 10. And have ye not 
read this scripture, The stone which 
the builders rejected, is become the 
head of the corner? 

Luke xx, 17. What is this, then, 
that is written, The stone which the 
builders rejected, is become the head 
of the corner. 


Acts iv, 11. This is the stone which 


|} was set at nought of you, builders, 


which is become the head of the corner. 


Rev. iii, 18. He that hath an ear 
to hear, let him hear. 

Ezekiel xliv, 1—3 & 5. Then he 
brought me back the way of the gate 
of the outward sanctuary, which look- 
eth toward the east, and it was shut. 
Then said the Lord unto me, This 
gate shall be shut, it shall not be open- 
ed, and no man shall enter in by it; 
because the Lord, the God of Israel, 
hath entered in by it, therefore it shall 
be shut. It is for the prince; the 
prince he shall sit in it to eat bread 
before the Lord; he shall enter by the 
way of the porch of that gate, and 
shall go out by the way of the same. 
And the Lord said unto me, Son of 
man, mark well, and behold with thine 
eyes, and hear with thine ears, all that 
I say unto thee concerning all the or- 
dinances of the house of the Lord, and 
all the laws thereof; and .mark well 
the entering in of the house, with every 
going forth of the sanctuary. 


THE WORKING TOOLS 


Of a mark-master aré the cus. 
and MALLET. 

The cuiseL morally demonstrates 
the advantages of discipline and educa- 
tion. ‘The mind, like'the diamond in 

















its original state, is rude and unpolish- 
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ed; but, as the effect of the chisel on 
the external coat soon preseuts to view 
the latent beauties of the diamond, so 
education discovers the latent virtues 
of the miud, and draws them forth to 
range the large field of matter and 
space, to display the summit of hu- 
man knowledge, our duty to God and 
to man. 

The MALLET morally teaches to 
correct irregularities, and to reduce 
man to a proper level; so that,. by 
quiet deportment, he may, in the 
school of discipline, learn to be con- 
tent. What the mallet is to the work- 
man, enlightened reason is to the pas- 
sions: it curbs ambition, depresses 
envy, it moderates anger, and it en- 


courages good dispositions; whence a- | 


rises, among good Masons, that come- 
ly order, 


* Which nothing earthly gives, or can de- | 


siroy— 
“ The soul's cal: m sunshine, dnd the heart- 
felt;joy.” ° 


Charge. to be delivered when a candi- 
dete is advanced to the fourth de- 


gree. 
“ Baoruer, 


“T congratulate you on having been 
thought worthy of being promoted to 
this honourable degree of Masonry. 
Permit me to impress it on your mind, 
that your assiduity should ever be 
commensurate with your duties, which 
become more and more extensive as 
you advance in Masonry. 

“The situation to which you are 
now promoted, will draw upon you, 
not only the scrutinizing eyes oft the 
world at large, but those also of your 
brethrea, on whom this degree of Ma- 
sonry has not been conferred: all will 
be justified in expecting your conduct 
and behaviour to be such as may with 
safety be imitated. 

‘In the honourable character of 
mark-master Mason, it is more parti- 
cularly your duty to endeavour to let 
your conduct in the world, as well as 
in the lodge and among your breth- 
ren, be such as may stand the test of 
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the Gran# Overseer? s. square, that you” 
may not, like the unfinished and im. — 
perfect work of the negligent and un. © 
faithful of former times, be rejected and © 
thrown aside, as unfit for that spiritual — 


building, that house not made with 
hands, enernal in the heavens. 


“ While such is your conduct, should | 


misfortunes assail you, should friends 
forsake you, should envy traduce your 
good name, and malice persecute you ; 
yet may you have confidence, that 
among mark-master Masons, you will 
find friends who will administer re!ief 
to your distresses, and comfort your 
afflictions; ever bearing in mind, asa 
consolation under all the frowns of for- 
tune, and as an encouragement to hope 
for better prospects, that the stone 
which the builders rejected ( possessing 
merits to them unkuown) became the 
chief stone of the corner.” 

Previous to closing the lodge, the fol- 

lowing parable is recited. 
MATTHEW Xx, 1—16. | 


* For the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that is an householder, 


which went out early in the morning _ 


to hire labourers into his vineyard. 
And when he had agreed with the la- 
bourers for a penny a day, he sent 
them into his vineyard. And he went 
out about the third hour, and saw others 
standing idle in the market place, and 
said unto them, Go ye also into the 
vineyard, and whatsoever is right | 
will give you. And they went their 

way. Again he went out about the 
sixth and ninth hour, and did like- 
wise. And about the eleventh hour 
he went out, and found others stand- 
ing idle, and saith unto them, Why 
stand ye here all the day idle? They 
say unto him, Because no man hath 
hired us. He saith unto them, Go ye 
also into the vineyard, and whatsoever 
is right, that shall ye receive. So 


when even was come, the lord of the 


vineyard saith unto his steward, Call 
the labourers, and give them their 
hire, beginning from the last unto the 
first. And when they came that were 
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hired about the ‘eleventh hour, they 
received every man a penny. But 
when the first came, they supposed 
that they should have received more, 


and they likewise received every man 


a penny. And when they had receiv- 
ed it, they murmured against the good 


} man of the house, saying, ‘These last 


§ have wrought but one hour, and thou 


StL wise 


sal ik 
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hast made them equal unto us, which 
have berue the burthen and heat of 
the day. But he answered one of 
them, and said, “ Friend, | do thee no 
wrong: didst thou not agree with me 
fora penny? ‘Take that thine is, and 
go thy way; I will give unto this last 
even as unto thee. Is it not lawful for 
me to do what I will with mine own? 
Is thine eye evil because I am good? 
So the last shall be first, and the first 
last: for many are called, but few 
chosen.” 

The ceremony of closing a lodge in 
this degree, when properly conducted, 
is peculiarly interesting: It assists jin 
strengthening the social affections ;! it 
teaches us the duty we owe to our 
brethren in particular, and the whale 
family of mankind in general; by as- 
cribing praise to the meritorious, and 
dispensing rewards to the diligent and 
industrious. 

The following is sung during the 
closing ceremony. 


MARK MASTER'S SONG. 
Mark Masters, all appear 
Before the Chief O’erseer ; 

In concert move ; 
Let him your work inspect, 
For the Chief Architect, 
If there is no defect, 

He will approve. 


Those who have pass’d the square, 
For your rewards prepare, 

Join heart and hand ; 
Each with vis mark in view, 
March with the just and true ; 
Wages to you are due, 

At your command. 


Hiram, the widow's son, 
Sent unto Solomon 
Our great key-stone ; 
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On it appears the name 

Which raises high the fame 

Of all to whom the same 
Is truly known. 


Now to the westward move, 
W here, full of strength and love, 
Hiram doth stand ; 
But if impostures are 
Mix'd with the worthy there, 
Caution them to beware 
Of the right hand. 


Now to the praise of those 

Who triumph’d o'er the foes 
Of Masons’ art; 

To the praiseworthy three 

Who founded this degree : 

May all their virtues be 
Deep in our hearts. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





For tue Masonic Reaister. 
THE LAW. 


Of all the professions, that of the 
Law, has, in this country, the most 
absurd and extravagant preponder- 
ance; and it indeed would seem, in 
the opinion of the multitude, that no 
person was fitted for a respectable 
station in the community, unless he 
has at some period of his life, had the 
good fortune to have been chained to 
the desk of an attorney. We feel no 
disposition to inquire into the cause 
of a belief so ridiculous and unwar- 


_ rantable, but shall proceed at once to 


show its utter fallacy. In order to 
prove that we have committed no ex- 
aggeration in the position which we 
have assumed, we shall preface our 
remarks with the relation of a single 
instance, of the ludicrous excesss to 
which this prejudice has been carried, 
within the recollection of our readers. 
On the destruction of the Richmond 
Theatre, the proprietors of similar 
establishments throughout the country, 
with a view of restoring public confi- 
dence, as to the facilities of escape in 
cases of danger, augmented the number 
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of doors to their several buildings. 
The theatre in our city, of course, un- 
de:went the alteration, and an aflida- 
vit stating the circumstance was pub- 
lished in the several journals. This 
document it might be supposed was 
(to use one of the correct and classical 
expressions of the bar) over the signa- 
tures of some skilful architects, whose 
opinions, as to the number and suffi- 
ciency of the avenues, might be deem- 
ed conclusive; or perhaps the reader 
may think, that the name of some 
practical mathematician, competent to 
the calculation of the space requisite 
for the stated passage of certain cubic 
dimensions of matter, might, with 
equal propriety, have been appended. 
No such thing. In order to give 
greater weight to the certificate, there 
was situate (to use another of their 
elegant phrases) in the margin, the 
dogmatical attestation of a couple of 
omniscient counsellors at law !! 

Nor have we since-that period be- 
come in any degree divested of our 
exceeding veneration for this awful 
profession. Even at this very day, if 
we look at our slender repositories of 
the fine arts, we shall find that the 
most splendid productions may lan- 
guish in obscurity, unless patronised 
by some forward, conceited personage, 
whose ideas of the due proportion of 
“ light and shade,” or of the “ curved 
line of beauty” have been improved by 
a diurnal reference to the illustrative 

of Coke and Blackstone! _ 

f we look into the history of men 


who have rendered themselves con- 


spicuous in the world—if we turn to 
the lives of the most illustrious wor- 
thies in ancient or in modern times, we 
shall find many who have attained the 
highest niche in the temple of fame, 
by relinquishing the pursuits for which 
they were originally destined: But in 
no instance we believe will this ap- 
plication comprise a single individual 
of the profession, where 


“ Genius sickens, and fancy dies.” 


The unequalled bard who holds the 
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intellectual station between man and _ 


the immortal beings—* the paragon of | 
animals”—the inimitable Shakspeare, 7 
fled from the lowly calling of a wool. — 
Ben. Jonsen gave up the © 


retailer. 
honest trade of a brick-layer, and se- 


cured immortality by more “specula- 


tive masonry.” 
ed agricultural pursuits, and dethrened 
a powerful monarch. Marshal Dorfl- 
lers left his shears and press-board, to 
lead the Prussian legions to victory. 


Cromwell relinquish. 


Washington, the hero of the West, | 


laid by his circumferenter and chain, 
in order to rend the shackles which 
tyranny was preparing to impose on 
freedom. 

In che commencement of the two 
wars in which this country has been en- 
gaged, the same unfortunate delusion 
existed, and was only overturned by 


the stern reproofs of adversity. In 


our revolutionary struggle, fort Wash- 
ington on the Hudson, was deemed 
more than seeure under the auspices | 


of a “Philadelphia lawyer”—it fell | 
like a Neapolitan army, and with it, | 
for the instant, the hopes of the Ame- | 


1ican people, 

From this time, the profession ap- 
pear to have been confined to duties 
more compatible with their habits 
and education, and the result of the 
contest proved the propriety of the 
change. 
Island, now furnished a Greene; the 
tanneries of Pennsylvania, a Wayne; 


The foundries of Rhode- 





and the wagoners of the Allegha- 
nies, a Morgan, to lead our armies to 
victory, and cover themselves with 
lasting fame. 

Iu our late war with England, the 
same infatuation again existed, and 
again it required similar misfortunes 
to correct it. A Baltimore attorney 
was selected to conduct our soldiers 
into Canada; and defeat and capture 
awaited him. The safety of our cap- 
itol was entrusted too, to this ill-starred 
profession, and in the persen again of 
the same man. ‘The smoking guins 


of our public edifices, while it reflected 
lasting disgrace on our Vandal enemy, 
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‘also afforded evidence of our own in- 


discretion, 

A humble school-master from the 
banks of the Delaware, afterwards more 
successfully guided the destinies of our 
country at Chippewa, and the Falls of 
the Niagara. And the bravery aud 
skill of Barney, a veteran sailor, at the 
head of our legions, ‘if existing pre- 
judice could have tolerated the pro- 
motion) might have saved our senate- 
house from the ruthless torch of an in- 
cendiary foe. 

To return more immediately to our 
subject. It may be demanded in what 


. | 
particular concerns of life, have law- | 


vers evinced that superiority which 


they have assumed with such 9 | 
in | 


teristic effrontery! Is it in arts, 





arms, or in science, that they have | 


gained such reputation? 
their boasted skill iu “ invention,” did 


they ever produce a chronometer, a 


compass, a quadrant, or even (as has 


With all | 


lately been admittedgga mouse trap? | 


What mighty warriors, exclusive of 
those already alluded to, have they 
furnished, either in the cause of liberty, 
or of despotism? Shall we find on 
their “rolls,” the name of Hannibal 
or Scipio; of Washington or Greene; 


of Napoleon or Soult? Is it on the | 


architraves of the Parthenon, or within 
the walls of Notre Dame that we are 
to seek for their productions? From 
the days of Phidias, to the time of 
Canova; from Apelles to sir Joshua 
Reynolds, can they point to a single 
name that was attached to their own fra- 
ternity? Or will a reference to the ab- 
struse sciences, afford a more “ flatter- 
ing unction” to their vanity? We think 
not: we believe they have yet to pro- 
duce their Newton and Franklin, their 
Laplace and La Lande. ‘To poetry, 
they have no claim—The Muses have 
ever frowned on a profession whose 
avowed object it is, to 


“Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 
Fe the universal peace, and confound 
All unity on earth.” 


Pope, it is true, once regretted that so 
“ Sweet an Ovid, was in a Murray lost ;” 
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but this must have beea their greatest 
approximation to excellence, and they 
have since (with a modesty rather un- 
usual to them) been content to admire, 
rather than compete, with the Shaks- 
peares and Miltons who have illumi- 
ned the literary world. 

As it must be admitted that they 
have been peculiarly unfortunate on 
this “mundane sphere;” in, or on 
what element is it, (we should like to 
be informed) that they have exhibited 
their mighty prowess ? (bating their 
valour in brow-beating a poor witness 
in a court of justice). Was it with 
Montgolfier or Lunardi, in the air; 
with Bushnel and Fulton, under water ; 
with captain Symmes and Dr. Mitch- 
ell, in the internal regions of the earth ; 
er with Day Francis, in a barrel of 
fire! !!! 

——— 


The interesting story which follows, was 
written by a gentleman of this city, and 
first published in a New-York paper, in the 
autumn of 1519. Such of our readers as 
may have already perused it, will agree 
with us in the propriety of giving it a more 
permanent place, than can be afforded by 
the columns of a daily print. 


STORY OF MACHIWITA, AN INDIAN 
CHIEF. : 

I cannot close this letter without giv- 
ing the story of Machiwita,a young chief 
of the Ottawas, who came on board 
with many of his tribe to see the great 
canoe. Whien the family of this chief 
landed on the beach, they had attracted 
our particular attention. Machiwita’s 
father and uncle were chiefs of some dis- 
tinction. ‘Their wigwam was comfort- 
able and well built; their clothing and 
domestic utensils were composed of 
better materials than the generality of 
their nation. ‘The father was a man 
of dignified deportment and manners ; 
the mother had every mark and trace 
of having once been beautiful; and 
Machiwita’s younger brothers and sis- 
ters were truly handsome in form and 
feature. He himself was not. more 
than twenty-one years of age; his fig- 











mo 


ure was somewhat lifted above the me- 
dium size of mankind ; his limbs might 
have formed a living model for the 

Apollo ; his nose was Grecian, 
and re was a voluptuousness in his 
eye, blended with the ease and softness 
of his features, which gave him more 
of the character of the Asiatic than 
of the Roman. In his dress, he mix- 
ed the Grecian with the Circassian ; his 
leggins and mantle were of blue cloth, 
of the best British wool ; his vest was 
decorated with his name, engraved on 
asilvercrescent. Thesides of his face 
were painted with the most delicate 
colours, in the figure of a beautiful 
shell, corresponding to the expansion 
and outline of his cheek. On his head 


he wore a turban of the finest chintz, 


that gracefully wound round his fore- 
head, whilst the ends, trimmed with 
gold and entwined with his hair, hung 
in careless folds on his manly shoul- 
ders. 

You see, though Machiwita was not 
a dandy of the first blood, yet he was 
an adept in the decorations of the toi- 
Jet. All the respectable inhabitants of 
Mackinaw, with the chiefs of various 
tribes, were invited on board to take an 
excursion round the island and the Mi- 
chigan lake, but the attractions of all 
other objects was lost in the superior 
beauty of the untutered savage. We 
had on board many handsome females, 
but Mrs. eclipsed them all, and 
Machiwita’s heart was smitten : for the 
first time he felt the force of white wo- 
man’s charms. It was flattering to 
woman’s vanity; and the Princess of 
the Cavern was a woman. She was 
determined to reqnite his love, by an 
emblem of affection. She took a ring 
from her finger, and with her fair hand 
placed it on the chief’s. I will not 
say that the gentlemen felt mortified, 
or that the ladies experienced any cha- 
grin, in witnessing the all powerful in- 
fluence of beauty : but when Machiwi- 
ta turned to the chiefs of his nation and 
expressed his happiness in his native 
tongue, they laughed with him, but it 
was the grin of vexation and jealousy. 
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Machiwita was told by the interpreter, 
that the ring was a token of affection, 
and that he must keep it forever, as a 
tender recollection of the donor. On 
understanding this, he addressed the 
lady as follows : 

“ Beautiful stranger—you have giv- 
en to Machiwita a ring, which, he is 
told, is the emblem of love. Your 
beauty, like the wild rose, charms his 
eye; but your kindness touches his 
heart; he gives his heart to you; itis 
yours forever. 

“‘ Machiwita is happy in this won- 
derful canoe :—it burns with fire from 
the sun; it is moved by the great fish- 
es of the deep, and the spirit of Mani- 
tou guides it through the lake; but it 
is not this that makes him happy; it 
is because you are pee, and he can 
see you smile, and hear you speak. 

* Machiwita would leave his mother 
and sister, his wigwam, and his canoe, 
and go with you » your country, to- 
ward the rising 
ring you have given n him, until he goes 
to the land of spirits: nothing will 
make him part with it: yes, there is 

ne thing; Machiwita will give you 
back the ring ; but give him in return, 
what alone is more valuable—give him 
yourself.” 

Such was the speech of the chief, as 
translated to us by the Indian interpre- 
ter, before a numerous®’ompany. 

‘ But was doomed to suffer the 
pangs of separation. The signal gun 
gave notice for the eanoes to come 
alongside, and take the inhabitants 
and Indians ashore; and the handsome 
savage forgot his vows, sprung into his 
canoe, and hastened to join his family. 

For a moment, I confess, I was seiz- 





ed with the contagion of the softer 


feelings, and as Machiwita’s back van- 
ished from our sight, I could not help 
exclaiming to myself; Adieu Machi- 
wita! we shall never meet again :— 
thy forrn and face have convinced us 
that there is mixed in thy nature, the 
courage of the warrior, and the blan- 
dishments of the lover! The pefaice- 
ful disposition of thy nation has cast 


He will keep the. | 
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thee in the mould of pleasure; under 
other circumstances, and in other times, 
thou mightest have been the Pontaic 
or Tecumseh of thy tribe, and have 
led a nation to victory or cs a but 
alas; the wisdom of the one, and the 
daring enterprize of the other, are lost 
in the wilds of a Lovelace, and the in- 
constancy of a modern Lothario. 


——_—_— 


From “ Etudes de la nature, par M. de St. 
Pierre.” 


COFFEE-HOUSE OF SURAT. 


In the city of Surat was a coffee- 
house, to which persons of various 
countries resorted. One day a Per- 
sian Seider, or Doctor of the Law, en- 
tered the room. This man had em- 
ployed his whole life in theological 
discussions, and yet believed no longer 
in the existence of a Deity. “ What 
is God >” said he, “ 
come ? from whom does he derive his 
origin ? in what part of the universe 
does he exist ? if he were a corporeal 
being, we should see him ; if a spiri- 
tual existence, he would be intelligent 
and just, and would not permit his ra- 
tional creatures to be unhappy. I, for 
instance, after having been so much 
devoted to his service, should have 
been the high priest at Ispahan, in- 
stead of being compelled to abandon 
Persia, after having endeavoured to 
enlighten my countrymen. It is evi- 
dent then, that there is no God.”— 
Thus was the doctor bewildered by 
his ambition. By perpetually reason- 
ing on the first cause of all things, he 
had at last, actually Jost his under- 
standing ; insomuch, that he took it 
into his head, that: it was not his owa 
reason of which he was deprived, but 


that the intelligence by which the uni-. 


verse is governed no longer existed. 
This doctor had a slave, a Caffre, 
almost naked, whom he left at the door 
of the coffee-house. He himself sat 
down on a sofa, and took a cup of 
opium. When this portion had be- 
gun to operate on his brain, he thus 


hence does he 
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| 
addressed his slave, who was sitting 
on a stone in the sunshine, and busy 
in driving away the flies that torment- 
ed him: “ thou wretched N dost 
thou believe there is a God?” “ Who 
can doubt it?” answered the slave; 
and instantly taking a little wooden 
monkey from the ragged piece of cot- 
ton that covered his waist, “ Here” 
said he, “is the God who has protect- 
ed me ever since I was born. It is 
made of a branch of the fetiche tree* 
that grows in my country.” The com- 
pany in the coffee-room were not less 
astonished at the answer of the slave, 
than at the question of his master. 

“ Thou poor idiot !” said a Bramin, 
shrugging his shoulders, “ What! dost 
thou carry thy God in thy girdle ? 
Know that there is uo other God than 
Brama, who created the world, and 
whose temples are on the banks of the 
Ganges. The Bramins only are his 
priests ; and it is by his particular pro- 
tection that they have been preserved 
120,000 years, amid all the revolu- 
tions in India.” Here be was inter- 
rupted by a Jewish courtier, who ask- 
ed, “ How can the Bramins believe that 
God has no temples but in India, and 
that he exists for their cast only? there 
is no other God than the God of Abra- 
ham, and he has no people but the 
people of Israel. He still preserves 
them, although dispersed over the 
whole earth; and he will ‘continue to 
preserve them till that happy period, 
when he is to restore Jerusalem to 
them, give them dominion over all na- 
tions, and re-establish their temple, 
once the wonder of the world.” In 
uttering these words, the Israelite shed 
some tears. He was pr when 
an Italian, in a blue robe, angrily said, 
“ You give a very injurious represent- 
ation of God, in asserting that the Is- 


* Fetiche is a name given in Africa to 


the Divinities of the country, one of whom 


is supposed to preside over a whole prov- 
ince, and one over every family. idol 
is made of a particular tree, on which is 
carved the head of an ape, 4 bird, or any 


such thing, as fancy may suggest. 
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raelites only are the objects of his fa- 
vour. He rejected them seventeen 
hundred years ago; which is evident 
from their present dispersion. He 
now invites all men into the pale of 
the church of Rome, out of which there 
is no salvation.” A protestant minis- 
ter, of the Danish mission at Tranque- 
bar, changing countenance, here ad- 
dressed the Catholic priest: “ How 
can you thus exclude all from salva- 
tion, but the members of your idola- 
trous communion? Learn that none 
can be saved, but those who, as the 
disciples of Jesus, and in conformity 
to his gospel, worship God in spirit 
and in truth.” Thena ‘Turk, a cus- 
tom-house officer at Surat, who was 
smoking his pipe, said to the two 
Christians, with a very grave counte- 
nance, “ Fathers, why do you confine 
the knowledge of God to your church- 
es? The law of Jesus has been abolish- 
ed ever since the divine mission of Ma- 
homet, the comforter foretold by that 
very Jesus, the Word of God. Your 
religion exists in a few kingdoms only : 
ours has been erected on its ruins in 
the finest countries of Eurepe, Africa, 
Asia, and the Isles. It is now seated 
on the throne of the Great Mogul, and 
has penetrated even into China, that 
country of knowledge. You perceive, 
yourselves, the reprobation of the Jews 
in their present humiliation: behold 
the mission of the prophet in his vic- 
tories. None can be saved but the 
friends of Mahomet and Omar ; for 
as to the disciples of Ali, they are in- 
fidels.” | 

At these words, the Seider, who 
was a native of Persia, where the 

ple are universally of the sect of 
Ali, affected to smile. But this theo- 
logical conversation, among persons of 
such different nations and religions, 
produced a great quarrel, for, beside 


those already mentioned, there were 


Abyssinian Christians, Cophts, Tar- 
tatian Lamas, Arabian Ishmaelites, 
and Guebres or Worshippers of Fire. 
These were all disputing on the nature 
of God, and of the worship due to him ; 


‘ 
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each insisting that the only true reli- 
gion was that of his own country. 

In the coffee-room was a learned 
Chinese, a disciple of Confucius, who 
was travelling for the acquisition of 
knowledge. He sat, drinking tea in 
a corner of the room, attending in si- 
lence to the dispute. The Turkish 
custom-house officer, accosting this 
Chinese with great vehemence ; said, 
*« My good silent Chinese, you know 
that many religions have found their 
way into China. The merchants of 
your country, who have had occasion 


for my services, have in fact told me. 


so, in assuring me, that of all these re- 
ligions that of Mahomet is the best. 
Be as ingenuous and just as they have 
been. What is your opinion of God 
and the religion of our prophet ?”— 
There was now an universal silence. 
The disciple of Confucius, concealing 
his hands in his long sleeves, and pla- 
cing them cross-wise on his breast, 
paused for some moments, and then 
addressed the company in a mild, and 
deliberate voice: “* Gentlemen, if you 
permit me to speak my opinion with 
frankness, I must observe, that am- 
bition is universally .the cause of the 
disagreements among mankind. I wiil 
relate an instance of this, which is still 
fresh in my memory. ‘When I left 
China, I went on board an English 
ship, which had been ronnd the world. 
In our voyage to this place, we came 
to anchor on the eastern coast of Su- 
matra. At noon, having landed with 
many of the crew, we sat down under 
some cocoa-trees between a small vil- 
lage and the sea shore. Under the 
shade of these trees, many persons, of 
different countries, were reposing. To 
this spot came a blind man, who had 
lost his sight by contemplating the 
sun. He had the foolish ambition of un- 
derstanding the nature of that great lu- 
minary, with the selfish view of appro- 
priating its glorious light to himself. 
He had tried all the methods of optics, 
chemistry, and even of magic, in or- 
der to enclose one of its rays in a bot- 
tle. All his eflorts being unsuccessful, 
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Jt has not even a locomotive power ; 


















Patity.” 


@easoning upon its light, had lost his | 
Byes, and, what is worse, his under- \ 
Petanding. 
Bight was lost, but that the sun no 
Bonger existed. 


Qnder a cocoa-tree, took up one of its 
‘Muts from the ground, and began to 


rough filaments, and to extract from 
jits kernel a little oil for his lamp.— 
‘While the Negro was thus employed, 
Phe blind man, sighing, said to him ; 
* There is no longer then any light in 
tthe world ¢ ?? “ There is the light of the | 
9sun,’ 
Fis the sun? | 
9“ I know no more of it,” returned the | 
* slave, “ than that its rising is the begin- | 
“Fring of ny labour, and its setting the | 
—Fend of it. 
_} less consequence to me than that of my | 
‘Flamp, which enlightens my cottage, | 


+ At this conversation, one of the villa- 


Jt is not a spirit; for it.is visible. 
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. gravely said,“ The light of the sua | 

nota fluid ; for it cannot be agitated i 
y the wind. It is not a solid; for it | 

impossible to separate a single par- | 
cle from it. It consists not of fire ; 
or it is not to be extinguished in water. 
lt 
; not a body ; for it cannot be felt. 


rit does not agitate the lightest bo- 
jies. Iti is evidently therefore a non- 
In fine, this philosopher, by 
ncessantly contemplating the sun, and 





He imagined, not that his | 


His conductor was a 
egro, who, having seated his master | 


ake a lamp of its shell, a wick of its 


’ answered the Negro. “ What | 


?? replied the blind man. 


The light of the sun is of | 





and without which [I could not serve 
you in the night.” Then taking up 
his lamp, “ This, said he, is my sun.” 


gers, who walked with crutches, began 
to laugh ; and supposing that the blind 
man had been born. so, he said to him 
“ Know that the sun is a globe of fire, 
whieh rises every day in the sea, and 
sets each evening in the west, in the | 
mountains of Sumatra. This you would 
see as well as all of us, if you had the 
enjoyment of sight.” A fisherman 
then said, “ It is very evident that you 
have never been out of your village. If 
you had legs, and were to make the 





‘hind the British isles. 





tour of the island of Sumatra, you 
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would find that the sun does not set in 
these mountains, but that it leaves the 
sea every morning, and returns to it in 
the evening to refresh itself. I con- 
stantly see this myself, on whatever 
part of the coast I may be fishing.” 
An inhabitant of the Peninsula of In- 
dia then said to the fisherman, “ Is it 
possible that any man endued with 
common sense, can imagine the sun to 
be a globe of tire, that it leaves the sea 
every morning and returns in the eve- 
ning to be extinguished ? You are to 
know then, that the sun is a divinity 
of my country, who traverses the heav- 
ens every day in his chariot, making a 
circuit round the golden mountain of 
Merouwa; and when he is eclipsed, 
he is swallowed up by the serpents 
Ragou aud Ketou, from. which he is 
delivered by the prayers of the Indi- 
ans on the banks of the Ganges. It 
is a very ridiculous pride in an inhab- 
itant of Sumatra, to suppose that the 
sun shines only on the horizon of this 
island. Such an idea could never en- 
ter into the head of a man who had 
navigated any thing larger than a ca- 
noe.” A Lascar, the master of a coast- 
ing vessel then at anchor, here observ- 
ed, that it was still a more ridiculous 
pride to believe that the sun preferned 
India to every other country. “IT have 
made several voyages,” he continued, 
“in the Red Sea, on the coast of Ara- 
bia, to Madagascar, and to the Moluc- 


' ca and Phillippine Islands; and I know 


that the sun illumines all these coun- 
tries as well as India. He makes no 
circuit round a mountain ; but he ri- 
ses in the isles of Japan, which, on 
that account, are called Jepon or Ge- 
puen, which ‘signifies the birth of the 
sun: and he sets far to the. west, be- 
Iam certain 
of this; for I was told so, when a boy, 
by my grand-faiher, who had sailed 
to the very extremities of the ocean,” 

He was’ proceeding, when one of our 
crew interrupted him: “ ‘There is not 
a country,” said he, “in which the 
course of the sun is better known than 
in England. I can intorm you thea, 
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earth. Iam very certain of this; for 
we are just returned from a like circuit 
round the globe, and we met the sun 


‘agg at a far greater distance from the 


Saturn, 30,000 leagues in diameter, 
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that it rises and sets no where. It ! 
constantly makes the circuit of the 


every where.” ‘Then taking a stick 
from one of his auditors, he traced a 
circle on the sand, and endeavoured to 
show the course of the sun from trop- 
ic to tropic ; but being unable to ex- 
plain himself, he appealed to the pilot 
of his own ship for the truth of his as- 
sertion. This pilot was a sensible man, 
who had attended in silence to the dis- 
pute ; but when he saw that the whole 
company were attentively waiting for 
his opinion, he thus addressed them : 
“« My friends, you are mutually deceiv- 
ing each other. ‘The sun does not turn 
round the earth, on the contrary, the 
earth turns round the sun, present- 
ing to it every twenty-four hours, the 
Isles of Japan, the Moluccas, Sumatra, 
Africa, Europe, and many other coun- 
tries. It does not-shine for a single 
mountain only, for an island, a horizon, 
an ocean, or even for the whole earth ; 
but it is in the centre of the universe, 
whence it enlightens, not only the earth 
but five other planets, some of which 
are much larger than the earth itself, 
sun. Such for instance, is the planet 
and distant from the sun 285 millions. 
of leagues ; not to mention their at- 
tendant moons, which reflect the solar 
light to the most distant planets. You 
would each have an idea of these sub- 
lime truths, were you to take a noctur- 
nal view of the heavens; and if you 
did not foster the silly pride of believ- 
ing, that the sun was made for a sin- 
gle country only.” ‘I'hus spoke, to 
the great astonishment of his auditors, 
the pilot who had made a voyage round 
the world, and attentively observed 
the heavens. 

“It is the same,” added the disci- 
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ple of Confucius, “ with God as with 
the sun. Every man believes that he 
exclusively possesses the Deity, in his 
own chapel, or, at least in his own 






















country. All nations imagine, that ip 
their respective temples, they enclos 
that glorious Being whom the visible 
universe cannot contain. Bat is there 
a temple comparable to that whic) 
God himself hath erected, to collec! 
all men, as it were, in one communion: 
Allthe temples of the earth are but i ine J 
itations of the universal temple of ua” 
ture. In the greatest part of them we 
find places for absolution, and vases _ : 
of holy water, columns, cupolas, lamps, - 
statues, inscriptions, books of the law, 7 
sacrifices, altars, and priests. But in | 
what temple is there a sacred vessel | 
so capacious as the sea, which is not 
contained in a shell? columns so noble 7 
as those of the trees of the forest, or u 7 
the orchards loaded with fruit? A cu — 
pola so sublime as the firmament, or — 
a lamp so resplendent as the sun: 
where can we behold statues so inte- . 
restingas numbers of rational beings, %& 
who mutually love, and aid, and hold! | i 
converse with each other ; Insreiption ve 
more intelligible, or more devout than 4 
the bounties of nature ? A book of the) 
law so universal as the love of God, 
resulting from a grateful sense of hich 4 
goodness; or as the love of our fellow-} i 
creatures, so intimately connected w ithe 
our own welfare ? Sacrifices more ai- 
fecting than hymns of praise to thet 
Universal Parent and Benefactor of | 
| 
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all; or than the tender sensations 

with which we regard those, with 

whom it is our duty to participate in} 
all the blessings of existence? In a} 
word, an altar so sacred as the heart F 
of the good man, of which God hin- 
self is the priest? Thus the more ex- 
alted the ideas which man entertains 
of the omnipotence of God, the better 
will he become acquainted with him ; 
and the greater the degree of indul- 
gence with which he treats his breth- 
ren of mankind, the more will he imi- 
tate his goodness. Let not him then 
who enjoys the light of the Deity «it- 
fused throughout the universe, despise 
the superstitious man, who perceives 
only a small ray of it in an idol, nor 
even the atheist who is totally depri- 
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dof it; lest, as a punishment of his 
ide, he meet with the fate of this 
jlosopher, who wishing to engross 
himself the light of the sun, became 
ind, and was reduced to submit to 
pe guidance of a poor Negro and his 
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on; Thus spoke the disciple of Confu- | 
tink ius; and the whole company in the 
P hae offee-house, who had been disputing 
Nn we @y the excellence of their respective 
yases Beligions, now mused in silence on 
mps, Bhat had fallen from his lips. 

law, | 

ut hy) a a 

esse! URE OF TWO PERSONS DEAF AND 
$ not DUMB. 

ioble @ The “ Narrateur de la Meuse,” a 
orl French paper, contains the following 
L Cu: “@rticle or cure of two deaf and dumb 
t, or ersons, who recovered their hearing 
un: Gnd speech. ‘This novel and success- 
inte-| Bul operation was performed by a 
ings,’ @oung practitioner, a doctor of medi- 
hold! Fine, of the faculty of Paris, ex-sur- 
ous} #Hpeon to the 4th regiment of cuirassiers, 
7 }stablished at Mibie, (Mense.) The 
they 


, Rwo deaf and dumb, who underwent 
30d,— $the operations (whereby he perforated 
this} with dexterity and success the meatus 
low-} Mauditorius) are Mademoiselle Biver de 
with P@St. Mibiel, aged sixteen years, and the 
e al-F Sieur Toussaint, son. of the assistant 
the nagistrate of Hans-sur-Meuse, aged 
r of } Stwenty-eight years. 
tons The young girl is doing extremely 
with F @well. It is more than a month since 
P WWE eshe underwent the operation. Her 
0 ab Fleft ear is entirely healed, and the 
eart 


opening made to the tympanum al- 





im Be ways continues, which is absolutely 
€x- Binecessary. She takes notice of the 
ains Be least sounds, and begins to articulate 
‘iter BS words in a very satisfactory manner. 
1m; § Her vivacity pleases, and her figure 
dul- J changes for the better. She is inces- 
eth« I santly humming various airs which 
mi- FS her sisters teach her. 

hen The young man of Hans-sur-Meuse, 
dil: i} who was operated upon a short time 
pise & since, hears as well as his comrades, 
ves & and even more lively. His right ear 


nor 


pil 


is finer than his left—he makes con- 
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stant efforts to pronounce all sorts of 
words. The surgeon from whom we 
have the particulars, hopes that in 
three er four months the two subjects 
will speak perfectly. It is evident 
that, they must be instructed like chil- 
dren, who begin to make the first ef- 
forts to articulate. 
Mr. Deleau informs us, that he is” 


'| constructing an instrument, which will 
| afford the happy facility of finishing 


the operation in three minutes, by 
which its success will be more certain. 
By means of this instrument he will 
raise on the tympanic membrane 


| enough ef substance to prevent the ne- 


cessity of introducing probes into the 
perforation during from thirty to forty 
days. He is of opinion, that he can 
restore the hearing of all those who 
have been deprived of it by the ob- 
struction of the eustachian organ, ‘and 
by the obesity of the membrane of the 
tympanum. 


a 


PUZZLING LAW QUESTION. 


The following authentic anecdote 
goes far to disprove the declaration of 
the wise man of old, that “there is 
nothing new under the sun:” The 
papers of Stockholm relate a private 
transaction which has given rise to a 
law suit, the circumstances of which 
embarrass the most celebrated jurists. 
The case is as follows: The wife of a 
peasant was carried off by a natural 
death. The widower made all the 
arrangements for her interment, con- 
formably to the established usage of 
the country; but he put inte the coffin 
only a large log, and carried the body 
of the defunct into a wood, where he 
used it as a bait for catching «wolves, 
He at last succeeded in killing a mon- 
strous wolf, and several foxes, on the 
body of his wife. 

The civil authority, considering his 
conduct as reprehensible, commenced 
a prosecation against him; but it ap- 
peared that it was one of these unfore- 
seen cases not provided for by any law, 
The question to be determined was, 
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whether this new kind of hanter should | 
be punished, or'whether he has a right | 
to the bounty given by law to the de- | 
stroyers of those noxious animals, and | 
which is paid on producing the feet of 
the wolf, and the ears ofthe fox, = 
French paper. 
————— 
NEW MACHINE, 

A new invented machine for pro- 
pelling a vessel in a calm, at sea, was 
recently tried at Boston, on board the 
United States’ frigate Constitution, in 
the presence of a number of officers of 
the navy. Its success was equal to 
the most sanguine expectations of the 
inventor, and those who were witnes- 
ses of the experiment. Its power on 
the frigate was sufficient, in the opin- 
ion of all the officers present, to have 
propelled her at the rate of three miles 
an hour, had it been calm; as against 
a fresh southerly wind, a flood tide, 
and a chain cable astern, it consider- 
ably slackened the cable by which she 
was riding, and evidently forced the 
ship ahead. The inventor, (sailing- 
master Briscoe Doxey, of the United 
‘States’ navy ) has so arranged the ¢aps- 
tain and messenger to this machine, 
that the whole disposable force of the 
ship can be at once applied to it; and 
the most favourable results are confi- 
dently expected from its future use. 


eB 


In a St. John, N. B. paper of the Ist inst. 
received by the schooner Nancy, we find 
the following article, taken from a West- 








India paper. 
BOA CONSTRICTOR. | 
Kingston, St. Vincent, March 17. | 

A most singular circumstance oc- 
curred last week, in the Charaib coun- 
try, when some negroes, who were 
working near Sandy Bay, discovered 
an immense serpent, hitherto wholly 
unknown as existing in any of these 
islands, and which, after attacking the 
man by whom it was first discovered, 
and alarming several others, who had 
gone in search of it, was finally killed 








by one of the party, who shot it through 


the head with a musket, which he hag 
eharged with three bullets. ‘This mop. 
ster is supposed to have been a species 
of the Boa, so common on the neigh. 
bouring continent, and was found to 
measure 13 feet from the head to where 
a. kind of tail appeared formed, which 
was between 14 and 15 inches; the 
circumference of the body was from 
three to four feet. When first disco. 
vered, it lay in a kind of coil, but, on 
beidg roused, raised its body erect, and 
must have had a most formidable ap. 
pearance. An attempt, we understand 


has been made to preserve the skin, B. 


which we hope may be successful ; and 
we shall endeavour to procure some 
further particulars of this singular ani. 


mal, from our friends in the windward EF - 
country for our next publication.— — = 
When it came, or how conveyed hith- § 


er, is, of course, only matter of conjec- 
ture. : 
March 24. 

The appearance of a large snake, 
in the northern part of this island, ha- 
ving excited much conversation, and 
public curiosity not being satisfied with 
the accounts given of that animal, | 
have requested the intelligent genile- 
men who saw it, te give an accurate 
description of it, in order that we might 
assign its place in the scale of animals, 


‘and so remove the anxiety that always 


attends a phenomenon, which is either 
new, or of a doubtful nature. ‘Those 
gentlemen have not only done this, but 
have politely presented me with such 
parts of the creature as have escaped 


the rage of those who killed it, or the 
'| negligence of those employed to pre- 


serve its exuvie. The result of my 
inquiry I send you for your journal. 


et 
Re i a 


oe ET ERTS 


The serpent killed at Sandy Bay, q 


on the 6th inst. is a species of the Boa 


of Cuvier, who places the genusin the | 


second tribe of the second family of 
the order Ophidians, of his class of 
reptiles. Its character, deduced from 
the order, the genus and the species, !s 
the following: the jaw bone, the palate 
bones, and the other bones of the 
mouth, are attached to each other and 
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to the cranium, by elastic ligaments, 
which, by stretching, allow the dilata- 
ble throat to receive bodies of dimen- 
sions larger than the mouth, in its or- 
dinaty or quiescent state. Each up- 

r and lower jaw bone, and each 
palate bone, is furnished with a row of 
sharp, fixed, unpierced teeth, curved 
backwards, so that the mouth contains 
six nearly parallel rows of teeth, four 
above, and two below. The windpipe 
is very long, and there is but one lung. 
The tail is reprehensible, and has at 
its root two horny hooks or claws, 


something like the spurs of a cock. |) 


Along the back there runs a: broad 
chain, formed of large, irregular, hex- 
agonal, blackish spots, alternately with 
others which are pale, and of an oval 
shape; scales under the body and tail, 
single and traversal. Such is the Boa, 
as described by Cuvier, and such ex- 
actly is the description of the animal 
found at. Sandy Bay. It was fourteen 
feet long; and its greatest diameter, 
when jejune, was seven inches: when 
killed it was gorged, apparently with 
a kid or a.lamb. 

This species of snake is very com- 
| mon io the southern continent of Ame- 
> fica, where it sometimes grows to the 
length of 30 or 40 feet, and is a formi- 
dable foe to sheep, deer, goats, and 
(according to some accounts) even to 
cattle. Its usual haunt is the bank of 
ariver, where, clinging by the tail to 
the bough of a tree, it allows its euor- 
mous bulk to float lazily on the sur- 
face of the stream, or coils itself up in 
the foilage of the tree, and there waits, 
= pnt ambush, the arrival of any 

ortuuate animal which chance or 
thirst may bring that way. It then 
darts upon it, and drags it to its tree, 
encircling both tree and animal in its 
folds, breaks all the large bones, and 
reduces the carcase to a soft pulpy 
mass, which it covers. with slimy sali- 
va; it then strains its extensible jaws 
and throat, and by a tedious process 
transmits the whole volume to its 
stomach. During digestion, which 
continues many days, it is quite torpid 

Aaa 
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and defenceless, and becomes an easy 
prey tothe lord of.the creation... 

isy then, Sin, is the animal that 
has beenamong us. Is it indig : 
or is,it.imported ?. Nothing of the kind 
has hitherto been seen. in this or the 
neighbouring island. This.is.a strong 
presumption of its previous non,exist- 
ence here. ‘Three. months before its 
discovery, a tree, belonging 40 the re- 
gion where this creature. is known to 
abound, was driven on our shores, not 
200 yards from the spot where it was 
killed. ‘This is a presumption that it 
is imported. Shall we then say, that 
it was a passenger on the tree? Shall — 
we imagine, that some flood of the 
Oronoco or E-ggequibo has swept tree 
and snake into’ the ocean? and that 
some envious southerly gale-has waft- 
ed them to the shore of St. Vincent °* 
It is possible! It is probable! If so, 
let us fervently hope that the reception 
which he has met with, may be a 
warning to his counttymen tO stay at 
home, and cease to disturb the repose 
of this peaceful island. 


* The length of the way is not an im- 
portant objection. The slowness of di- 
gestion, and of the other natural functions, 
would enable it to sustain a voyage of 
much greater length. It is rot amphibious 
nor venomous. 


— 
AGRICULTURE. 
INDIAN CORN. - 


Much damage often oceurs by the 
wire worm, and other small worms, 
destroying the kernel or sprout of 
corn, soon after it 's planted; the fel- 
lowing is a remedy: At the time of 
planting, drop in each hill a piece of 
cob. The worms will work in this, 
and not touch the corn. | 


cele 
From a North Carolina paper. 
SEED CORN. 
_ fT have been for several years in the 


practice of selecting my seed corn in 
the field, before gathering my crop, 


| from such stalks as bore two ears, 
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taking those of the best appearance; 
which I think has been a means of im- 
proving my crop. I have also made 
another experiment on seed corn, 
which is very simple. I broke a suf- 
ficient number of ears of corn in two, 
to make seed to plant two certain 
pieces of ground, both pieces of the 
Same quantity, and prepared in the 
same way. I planted one piece with 
the seed from the butt end of the ear, 
the other from the top end; both pie- 
ces had the same cultivation. The 
piece planted with seed from the butt 
end, produced seven bushels per acre 
more than that planted with the seed 
from the top end. 
@ N. NEWLIN. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL JACKSON. 
(Concluded from page 349.) 








The prosecution of the war being 
attended with so many embuarrass- 
ments, the governor of Tennessee re- 
commended general Jackson to with- 
draw his forces from the enemy’s 
country unti] appearances were more 
favourable. Without hesitation, he 
declined following the advice, and with 
@ perseverance which surmounted eve- 
ry obstacle, he continued to hold pos- 
session of the territory which he had 
invaded. His army at times, was 
augmented by the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, and as frequently diminished 
by the retirement of those, whose pe- 
riod of service had expired. At length 
he came up with the enemy, whom he 
defeated in two several battles, in the 
neighbourhood of Emuckfaw hills.— 
And on the succeeding day, January 
23, 1814, he routed them in a sanguin- 
ary action at Enotichopco, which ter- 
minated the campaign. Early in the 
spring, the war was renewed, and after 
experiencing the same difficulties, of 
scarcity of supplies, and consequent 
sedition; he finally overtook a large 
body of Creek warriors at Tohopeka, 
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‘If Thad an army, I would yet fight, F 


‘none; my people are all gone. 








where they were sheltered by strong 
works, and in an inaccessible position, f 
An obstinate conflict ensued, which 
terminated in their almost total de. F 
struction ; four, only, of their number, 
consenting to surrender. Five hun. [ 
dred and fifty-seven were left on the 
ground, and a greater number either [7 
perished, or had been thrown in the |) 
river. The hostile Indians now dis. F 
heartened, desired a peace; and inj 
order to put their sincerity at once to | 
the test, general Jackson directed them 
to deliver up Weatherford, the chief, 
who headed the savages, at the storm. 
ing of fort Mimms. 

He, hearing of the demand made 
of his nation, voluntarily entered the f ~ 
camp, and presenting himself before | — 
the American commander, told him f 
that his name was Weatherford, and F © 
that he had come to demand peace for 
himself and people. General Jackson — ~ 
astonished, that a man for whom he f © 
intended the severest punishment, f 
should, without compulsion, venture § > 
to appear in his presence, told him he F © 
was at a loss what course to pursue. f- 
The chief sternly replied, “1 am in F 
your power—do with me as you please. 
Iam a soldier. I have done the white § © 
people all the harm I could; I have F 
fought them, and fought them bravely: 























and contend to the last; but I have F- 
T can § 
now do no more than weep over the §- 
misfortunes of my nation.” Pleased § 
with the intrepidity of this modern 
Coriolanus, general Jackson informed 
him that the terms of peace had alrea- 
dy been disclosed, but if he wished to 
continue the war, he was at perfect 
liberty to retire; otherwise he might 
remain where he was, and should be 
protected. Weatherford answered, “I 
may be well addressed in this language 
now. There was atime when I had 
a choice, and would have answered 
you: I have none now—even hope 
has ended. Once I could animate 
my warriors to battle; but I cannot 
animate the dead. My warriors cad 
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et the other; but your people have de- 


* stroyed my nation. 
7 man: I rely upon your generosity.” 
») The terms having been acceded to by 
> the Creeks, Weatherford returned to 


ne 


rep 


id F 
4 his people, and general Jackson, hav- 
he . 
nm : 7 months. 
e 7 eda major-general in the service of 


- the United States, and shortly after 


/ | proceeded to Mobile. 
> authorities in Florida, had ever afford- 
4 ed refuge and protection to the Creeks, 


+ andasthese were now extended to the 
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ty B® sion of Pensacola. 


t a being joined by a brigade of mounted 
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no longer hear my voice; their bones 
are at Talladega, Tullushatchee, Eu- 
muckfaw, and Tohopeka. I have 
not surrendered myself thoughtlessly. 
Whilst there were chances of success, 
| never left my post, nor supplicated 
peace. But my people. are gone, and 
I now ask it for my nation, and for 
myself. On the miseries and misfor- 
tunes brought upon my country, I 
look back with the deepest sorrow, 
and wish to avert still greater calami- 
ties. If I bad been left to contend 
with the Georgia army [alone}, I 
would have raised my corn on one 
bank of the river, and fought them on 


You are a brave 


ing disbanded his forces, returned to 


) Nashville, after an absence of eight 


General Jackson was now appoint- 


The Spaiish 


British, he determined to take posses- 
Accordingly, on 


men under general Coffee, he marched 
against the place, which fell into his 


| vower, after a trifling resistance. 


The movements of the British na- 


© val force, now indicated an intention 


of invading some part of our southern 
border, and general Jackson, leaving 
the Alabama country, proceeded to 
New Orleans, where he arrived on the 
ist of December, 1844. He immedi- 
ately commenced the most active pre- 
parations for the defence of that city. 
In a few days after his arrival, infor- 
mation was received that the gun- 
boats on lake Borgne, had been over- 
pewered and taken by the barges of 
the British squadron. It was now 
evident that New Orleans, was the 


-. 
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object which the enemy had in view ; 
and general Jackson immediately or- 
dered the brigade of Coffee, which oc- 
cupied a central position, to advance 
without delay. In his communica- 
tion to that officer, he observed, “ You 
must not sleep until you arrive within 
striking distance: your ‘accustomed 
activity is looked for.” Nor was he 
disappointed ; as that expeditious 
cominander, leaving behind such as 
could not be mounted, reached the 
city on the evening of the second day, 
after a forced marg@ of nearly two 
hundred miles ; and aYew hours after- 
wards, the division of Tennessee mili- 
tia under major-general Carroll, which 
came down the Mississippi river, also 
arrived. On the third day, subsequent 
to the arrival of these forces, the Brit- 
ish army eflected a landing about sev- 
en miles below the city. Leaving 
Carroll’s division in the rear, General 
Jackson marched at the head of his 
other troops to meet the enemy. He 
came up with them in the night, and 
after a severe conflict, in which the 
contendiug armies became intermin- 
gled by the darkness, they retired to 
their respective camps. 

The British commander, alarmed at 
an attack so violent and unexpected, 
remained within his lines, waiting for 
the debarkation of the remainder of his 
forces, and general Jackson retired to 
within about four miles of the city. 
His line extended from the river to an 
impassable cypress swamp on his left ; 
and along the front ran one of the old 
canals, or “ big ditches,” with which 
this prairie country had been intersect- 
ed. This canal was now deepened 


and widened, and a strong mud wall 


formed of the earth that had been 
originally thrown out. To prevent 
any approach until his system of de- 
fence should be ina state of greater 
forwardaess, general Jackson ordered 
the levee (or raised bank of the river) 
to be cut, and the Mississippi being 
then very high, the whole plain in 
front of his works was inundated to 
the depth of thirty er forty inches. In 
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‘this state both arniies remained, with 
the exception’ of several bombard- 
ments, and some indecisive attacks, 
until the 8th of January, 1815. The 
position of the ‘American forces on 
that memorable day, was as follows : 
on the right bank of the Mississippi 
were stationed a brigade of Kentucky 
militia, commanded by general Mor- 
, and the sailors of the flotilla, 
which had been dismantled or des- 
troyed) under commodore Patterson. 
On the left bank, the regular troops 
were on the right.; Carroll’s division of 
Tetinessee militia, in the centre; and 


“thé brigade of general Coffee, (now 
‘dismounted ) on the left, and extending 
‘far into the swamp. 
‘was placed at intervals in the works ; 
‘and in the rear of the whole were sta- 


The artillery 


‘tioned a few dragoons, and the division 


‘of Kentucky militia, under general 


Adair. ' As the day dawned, the sig- 


‘nals’ intended to produce concert in 
‘the enemy’s movements were discov- 


éred. ' On the left, near the swamp, a 
sky-rocket was perceived rising in the 
air, and presently another ascended 
from the right, next the river. They 
announced to each other that all was 
prepared and ready to proceed and 


‘catty by storm a defence, which had 


twice foiled their efforts. Instantly 


‘the charge’ was made, and with such 


‘Yapidity, that our picquet guards with 
dificil ‘feached the works. The 
British batteries, which had been de- 
molished, were re-established during 
the preceding night, and heavy pieces 


of cannon mounted, to aid in their in- 


tended operations. ‘These now open- 
‘éd, and showers of bombs and balls 
were poured upon the American lines 
wile’ the air was lighted with their 
congrevé rockets. The two divisions, 
commanded by Sir Edward Packen- 


ham ‘in person, and supperted by gen- 
erals Keatie and Gibbs, pressed for- 
ward, the right agaist the centre of 


general Carroll’s command, the left 
against the redoubt on the bank of the 
river. A thick fog that obscured the 
morning, enabled them to approach 
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within a short distance of the entrenc),. 
ments, before they were discovered 

‘They were now perceived advanciny | 
with firm, quick, and steady pace, i) 
column, witha front of sixty or seven. | 
ty deep. Our troops, who: had fu | 
some time been in readiness, and wait. | 
ing their appearance, 
cheers, and instantly the whole line? 
was lighted with the blaze of their!” 
fire. A burst of artillery and sinall ~ 
arms poured with destructive: aim — 
upon them, mowed down their front, 

and arrested their advance. In om — 
musketry, there was not a moment’ 7 
intermission ; as one party discharged 7 
their pieces, another succeeded : alter. 7 


nately loading and appearing, and no) 7 
pause being perceptible, rendered it like) 7 
one continued volley. The enemy, dis — 
mayed by a resistance sc powerful) | 
fled in confusion to their works. Here) 7 


they were rallied, and by the perseve-| 
rance of their officers were again urged) 
to advance against our entrenchments; 


but the fatal aim of our musketry| — 
mowed down the front of their col} | 
umns, till satisfied that their attempt) 
were hopeless, they gave up the con) 7 
Their lef} © 


test, and fled in disorder. 
column, on the bank of the river, were} 
at first more successful, and obtained! 
a momentary possession of the redoubi |” 


in front of the lines, but were eventual) 7 


ly driven out with great slaughter. 


On the right bank of the river the :. 


enemy succeeded in turning the flank |” 


of general Morgan’s line, and compel-; — 
ling him to retire; but hearing of the} — 
total overthrow of their main body, fF - 





they recrossed the river, and réetreate | 
to their works. The loss of the con- 
flicting forces im this place was trivia! 
on either side ; but om the left bank, 
the British loss was immense, amount: 
ing to two thousand six hundred, kil- 
led and wounded ; including in the 
former the commander-ia-chief ane 
general Gibbs, and among the latte: 
general Keane. Onthe American sid 
no officer fell, and only thirteen mes 
were killed or wounded. The rela 
tive force of the combatants was, ©* 


gave three #9 . 
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the side of the British twelve thou- 
saud regulars, and on the American 
less than four thousand militia. ‘The 
composition of the latter is also wor- 
thy of consideration. The greater 
proportion, it is true, consisted of the 
hardy yeomanry of Kentucky and 


Tennessee, but to these were united 


various corps, of opposite feelings and 
contrary habits. Orleans poured forth 
her merchants and sailors, and the 
adjacent settlements their planters.— 
The “ black spirits and grey” of the 
cotton fields, fought side by side, with 
the outlaws of Barrataria: and, to 
give as it were a romantic colouring 
to the whole, the few dispersed follow- 
ers of the unfortunate Napoleon here 
rallied under the banners of Humbert, 
the invader of Ireland. 

Of such an astonishing disparity of 
loss, as occurred in this battle, we are 
not “ full of modern instances ;”’ and 
the few examples of ancient times 
were deemed incredible, until their 
possibility was here established. On 
this glorious occasion general Jackson, 
in tae language of the victorious mon- 
arch at Agincourt, might proudly ask, 





« —-When, without stratagem, 

But ia plain shock, and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss, 
Qn one part, and on the other ?” 


Hostilities in this section of the 
union being now virtually concluded, 
and a ratification of the treaty of peace 
som after taking place, general Jack- 
son disbanded his forces, and returned 
to his home in Nashville. 

In about two years afterwards, the 
outrages committed on our southern 
frontier by the Seminole Indians, 
brought general Jackson again into 
the fild. ‘The enemy, on his appear- 
ance,made very little resistance, but 
retired into Florida, whither they were 
pursual; and Pensacola, which af- 
fordedthem refuge, was again entered 
by the American commander. In this 
expediton he captured a couple of 


Englishnen, who, by their own ac- 


knowledjment, had been actively en- 
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gaged in exciting the savages to the 
hostilities which they had commenced. 
These men were tried by a court mar- 
tial, and being convieted, they were 
immediately executed. Whateverdif 
ference of opinion may have existed, 
as to the informality of the trial, or 
the summary infliction of the punish- 
ment, few, we believe, will deny that 


|| @ measure so decisive, will, in the end, 


have a tendency to prevent the repeti- 
tion of savage outrages ! 

‘The war being now ended, general 
Jackson left the army in charge of 
general Gaines, and returned home, 

In the early part of the year 1820, 
he visited the city of Washington, and 
alierwards made a tour through the 
Atlantic states, as far as West Point. 

The late reduction of the army bav- 
ing deprived general Jackson of his 
commission, he was immediately ap- 
pointed governor of the newly acqué 
red territory of the Floridas; a coum 
try that had already twice submitted 
to his victorious legions; and which 
he has declared, with five thousand 
soldiers he could defend against the ani- 
ted powers of the “ Holy Alliance !” 

In the person of general Jackson is 
perceived nothing of the robust or ele- 
gant. He is six feet and an inch 
high, remarkably straight and spare, 
and weighs not more than a hundred 
and forty-five pounds. His conform- 
ation appears to disqualify him’ for 
hardships ; yet, accustomed to it from 
early life, few are capable of enduring 
fatigue to the same extent, or with less 
injury. His dark blue eyes, with 
brows arched and projecting, possess 
a marked expression ; bat when, from 
any cause excited, they sparkle with 
peculiar lustre and penetration. In 
his manners he is pleasing, im his ad- 
dress commanding ; while his counte- 
nance, marked with firmness and deci- 
sion, beams witha strength and intelli- 
gence that strikes at first sight. _In his 
deportment there is nothing repalsive : 
easy, aflable, and familiar, he is 
and accessible to all. Influenced by 
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the belief that merit should constitute 


the only difference in men, his atten- 


tion is equally bestowed on honest 
poverty, as on titled consequence. No 


man, however inconsiderable his stand- |, 


ing, ever approached him on business, 
that he did not patiently listen to his 


story, and afford him all the informa- 


tion in his power. His moral charac- 
ter is without reproach, and by those 
who know him most intimately, he is 
most esteemed. Benevolence, in hini, 
is a prominent virtue, that never pass- 
ed distress, without seeking to assist 
and relieve. He is, however, not 
without some of those foibles which 
are generally mingled in the compo- 
sition of man. Vice and virtue are 
often found in the same bosom, which, 
like light and shade iu a picture, re- 


flect each other in brighter contrast. | 


Deriving from his birth a temper irri- 
table and hasty, it has had the effect 
to create enemies,.and involve him 
in disputes, which have sometimes 
brought him to the field of individual 
contest. On this subject he has been 
heard to remark, that, throughout life, 
he made it a settled rule never to in- 
sult, or wantonly assail the feelings of 
any. When he entered the army, it 
was feared by many that he would 
prove too rash for a safe commander ; 
that occasions would arise, when he 
would suffer his judgment to be estran- 
ged, through the improper exercise of 
feeling. Events have proved the fal- 
lacy of the conjecture, and shown that 
there were none who reasoned more 
dispassionately on the fitness and pro- 
priety of measures ; none more cau- 
tious when caution was necessary, or 
more adventurous when daring efforts 
were required. Few commanders had 
ever to seek for order amidst a higher 
state of confusion, or obtained success 
through more pressing difficulties. 

The terms of our publication not requi- 
ring that we should furnish graphic embel- 
lishments, we shall refer such of our read- 
ers as are desirous of viewing an excellent 
resemblance of the distinguished com- 
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mander, to the portrait by Mr. Vanderlyn 
in the picture gallery of the City Hall, «: 
New-York. 

—— 


Fox tur Masonic Reoisren. 








AERIAL VOYAGES 


OF MR. CHARLES GUILLE’ IN THE USITED 
STATES, 


a udam 
Spernit humun fugiente penna.” 





Scorns the base earth, and crowd below ; 


And with a soaring wing still mouats on 7) 


high. 


“ The tales of antiquity, the poetic- 


al productions, the religious tenets, and 
even the histories, of most nations, 


shew that to acquire the art of flying, / 


or of imitating the birds, has been the 
earnest desire, aud has exercised the 
genius of mankind in every age. 
winged horses of the sun, Juno’s pea- 


cocks, Medea’s dragons, the flying ora- | 
cles, and innumerable. others, are in- 


stances of this observation; bu au- 
thentic history furnishes very scanty 
materials concerning any real siccess 
having ever attended the attenpts of 
this sort. The flight of Abaris round 
the earth, as related by Diodrus of 
Sicily ; the oracle of the famas tem- 
ple of Hierapolis, which raisechimseli 
into the air; the fate of Icams; and 
many other ancient stories of the like 
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» sion that ever occurred. 





sort, being, according to the judgment | 
of intelligent persons, either entirely 


fabulous, or only alluding to something | 
quite different from real “flying, du not | 


deserve any particular narration or con- 
futation.” [Cavallo on Aecrostation. | 
For the inventive genius of the French 
nation, it was reserved to effect that, 
which for centuries had bafiled the »t- 
tempts of the world. At the close of 
the American war, the Montgolfiers, 
after a number of experiments, suc- 
ceeded in raising a balloon, in which 


Pilatre de Rosier made the first ascen- | 


Embolden- 
ed by the enterprise, aerial voyages 
became frequent, but the daring aero- 
naut who first 
“ Marshall'd them the way,” 

was by the conflagration of a balloon 
precipitated to the earth, and dashed 
to pieces. A short time prior to his 


4 death, he had ascended at Lyons in a 


‘TED 












> stant. 
‘7% above a foot or two from the ground, 


befions which contained seven per- 
> sons. 
_ eral of the nobility, and Mr. Claudius 


Among the number were sev- 


G. Fontaine, at the present time a re- 
spectable merchant in New-Yo:k.— 
His participation in the enterprise, is 
thus particularly noticed by the author 
we have already mentioned.—“A very 
remarkable instance of enthusiasm, ra- 
ther than courage, happened at this in- 
The machine was not raised 


when a seventh person, one Mr. Fon- 
taine, jumped into the gallery, which 
occasioned a sudden depression of the 
machine ; but by increasing the fire in 
the grate, the whole ascended majes- 
tically, and with moderate rapidity.” 
Hitherto, balloons had been filled 
with rarefied air, produced by the 


q combustion of wool and chopped straw. 


The savans of Paris, however, soon 
introduced a new mode of inflation, 
by inflammable air, (or hydrogen gas) 
made from the mixture of iron filings 
with diluted vitriolic acid. By this 
method, the expence is very material- 
ly increased, but as it is attended with 
far less danger, it is now almost uni- 
versally adopted. 


_—— 
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The rage for aerial excursions con- 


| tinued in Europe for many years, in 


which time several hundred ascensions 
took place, and with the exception of 
the instance alluded to, without any 
disastrous consequences. In the early 
part of the French Revolution, this, 
with many other results of science, 
was with the characteristic ingenuity 
of the nation, rendered subservient to 
the cause of the republic ; and Guyton 
Morveau, in a balloon, indicated by 
signals, and with successful effect, the 
movements of the hostile forces on the 
plains of Fleurus. 

In the United States, the first aero- 
static enterprise ever undertaken, was 
by Blanchard, a celebrated aeronaut 
from France. His ascension was made 
at Philadelphia, during the adminis- 
tration of President Washington, who 
honoured him with a certificate to that 
effect. Attempts were afterwards fre- 
quently made in some of the cities in 
this country, but in no instance were 
they attended with success. 

It was the widow of the aeronaut 
just mentioned, who met with so tra- 
gical a fate at Paris, in the year 1819. 
The life of this intrepid female, affords 
another instance of that innate resolu- 
tion of the sex; which though not fre- 
quently developed, is, as in the cases 
of Joan of Arc, and Margaret of An- 
jou, rarely found to be wanting, when 
demanded by the existing energies, to 
which they are at times liable. 

Madame Blanchard had made more 
than fifty ascensions. Le the last, she 
ascended in the evening, from one of 
the public gardens ; ond as if the bal- 
‘loon itself was not already sufficiently 
hazardous, numerous fire-works were 
attached to the car. On reaching a 
suitable elevation, the train was fired. 
For a little time, the whole afforded a 
magnificent and brilliant spectacle; 
but the sparks at length reaching the 
balloon, it caught fire, and dreadful to 
relate, the unfortunate lady was pre- 
cipitated to the earth! 

In the mean time a descent by the 
parachute had been introduced. Ma- 
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ny experiments had already been made 
by former aeronauts, with different an- 
imals, which had reached the ground 
in safety; when Mr. Garnerin at length 
had the resolution to trust himself to 
the same conveyance, and met with 
like success. He afterwards went over 
to London, where (in 1802) he repeat- 
ed the experiment ; but the extraordi- 
nary hazard to which he was exposed 
during the descent, and the severe 
shock that he received on coming to 
the earth, prevented a farther recur- 
rence to this novel and terrific mode. 
In the summer of the year 1819, 
Mr. Charles Guillé, arrived in New- 
York, with a balloon and parachute, 
from Bordeaux. He had made many 
ascensions in France, and had been 
entrusted by the emperor Napoleon 
with the arrangement of an aerostatic 
enterprise that was to have been un- 
dertaken for the purpose of throwing 
down rockets on the magazines and 
store houses of the English at Anvers, 
but which was abandoned in conse- 


quence of the entrance of the allied || 


armies into France, 
His balloon, when inflated, was of 


an oval form, and its height, or length, 


about forty feet. The parachute, ex- 
panded, resembled a large umbrella, 
whose diameter or chord was nearly 
sixty feet. 

FIRST ASCENSION. 


The necessary preparations being: 


completed, Mr. Guillé gave notice 
that the ascension would take place at 
the Vaxhaull garden, on the 2d of 
August, 1819. The concourse of peo- 
le on the occasion was immense. 

ew, indeed, entered the enclosure, 
but in the surrounding places, multi- 
tudes were 


“ Clambering the walls to eye him: stalls, 
bulks, windows, 
Smother’d up, leads filled, and ridges 
, horsed 
With variable complexions, all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him.” 


About six o’clock in the afternoon, 
the balloon being sufficiently filled, 
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Mr. Guillé entered the car, and the 
ropes being cast loose, he mounted 
rapidly into the air: at the same mo- 
ment there was a tremendous gust of 
wind, which earried the balloon into a 
row of tall poplar trees that were in 
the garden, but it fortunately forced 
its way through the branches without 
receiving any material injury. 
about six minutes he had attained a | 
height of more than two thousand © 
yards, and was then nearly over the | 
village of Williamsburgh, on Long. © 
Island. | 

The sublimity of the scene’ tran- 
scended description ; and the * En- © 
chanted horse” of the Arabian tales, — 
the most improbable supposition of a 


lively imagination, was now more than | | 


realized in the grandeur and boldness 
of this unparallelled enterprize. On 
the earth a tornado whirled columns of | | 
dust high into the air, while in the up- | 
per regions was suspended a- human 
being, 
eyes of an hundred thousand people. 
At this interesting crisis he was rapid- 
ly approximating a dark and terrific |7 
cloud, when he severed the cord which |” 
attached him to the balloon. Instan- | - 
taneously the parachute, “ the mis- |) 
tress of his destiny,” and the car were | 
precipitated, with accelerated veloci- 
ty, towards the earth! A murmuring | 7 
ejaculation of horror continued till it | 
had opened. It had remained closed | 
for about three seconds, in which time © 
it descended more than an hundred |% 
yards ; and its expansion was hardly | ~ 
observed with more satisfaction by 
him whose life hung on the event, than 
by the multitudes who witnessed it. _ 
The balloon, on being released 
from its appendages, immediately rose 
above the clouds and shortly disap- 
peared; while the parachute, with its 
oscillating car, slowly descended to- 
wards the interior of Long-Island, un- 
til it was hid from the anxious view o/ 
the spectators, by the forests in the ex- 
treme verge of the horizon. 
_ It was afterwards ascertained that 
the daring aeronaut had safely reached 
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sje earth, about half an hour after 


© jeaving Vauxhall, in an open field, on 
© the farm of Mr. Jacob Suydam, near 
the cross-roads at New Bushwick, six 


miles from the place of his aseension. 


> He returned to New-York the same 


P evening, and agreeably to appoint- 


> ment, visited the circus, where he was 
“Jreceived with great «applause. 


The 


‘2 balloon was found early the next 
-} morning, floating in the water at Oys- 
“ter Bay Soyth, on Long-Island, about 
J thirty miles’ from the city, and was 


» brought back on the following day.— 


* Some difficulty afterwards took place 
> between Mr. Guillé and the two other 
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roprietors who came with him from 
rance, which terminated in their car- 


: rying off the balloon to Philadelphia, 
+ where it eventually was destroyed by 
+ an infuriated mob. 


Having procured the necessary ma- 


F terials, Mre Guillé was, by his own in- 
nan § 4 


genuity and professional experience, 


soon enabled to complete a new and 


} elegant balloon. 


It was of a globular 


form, and througa the gratuitous ser- 
‘vices of those distinguished artists, 


> Mr. Jarvis, and Mr. Child, it was or- 
‘J namented with appropriate decora- 
| tions and inscriptions. 


The intended 


> ascension however, was delayed a con- 


i Set iio ahs ae dian ce hte Nea aoeeaeal 


) siderable period in consequence of the 
>} malignant fever which at that time 


revailed. But on the disappearance 


+) of the epidemic, the requisite prepara- 
tions were made, and the day on which | 
+) be was to ascend, publicly announced. 


After repeated trials on the 20th and 
21st October, it was found that from 
some cause or other, the balloon was 
not sufficiently inflated to raise the 
aeronaut from the ground; when the 
mayor, on the latter day, in order to 
divert the attention of the crowd, di- 
rected it to be sent off without him. 

It rose rapidly into the air, and in 
about fifteen minutes disappeared. The 
gas having gradually escaped, it fell 
to the earth the same evening, at Boz- 
rah, in Connecticut ; having travelled 
a distance of nearly 160 miles, in a 
little more than two hours. ee 
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recovered his balloon, Mr. Guillé im- 
mediately determined on making aa- 
other attempt, in order to retrieve his 
reputation from the reflections which 
his recent failures had incurred. 


SECOND ASCENSION, 


A beautiful spot was seleeted near 
the school house at Powles Hook, on 
the western shore of the Hudson, and 
early in the morning of the 20th No- 
vember, 1819, he crossed the river, 
and commenced inflating the balloon. 
The steam-boats were crowded with 
passengers during the whole forenoon, 





and by 12 o’clock several thousand 
persons were on the ground. At that 
hour Mr. Guillé entered the car, which 
had been constructed by himself, and 
is now deposited in ghe American 
Museum. ‘The day was remarkably 
fine, and the Lalloon rose majestically 
in the air, inclining in its course a lit- 
|| tle to'the northward. In about three 
minutes it had attained a height of 
twelve hundred feet, when he severed . 
the cord. He fell with great rapidity 
nearly three-fourths of the distance, 
and was within four handred feet of the 
earth before the parachute expanded. 
His descent was then gradual, and he 
reached the ground in safety, on the 
border of the adjacent meadows, some- 
thing less than a quarter of a mile . 
from the place of departure. A num- 
ber of persons who had already ar- 
rived on the spot, replaced the aero- 
naut in his car, and bore him along on 
their shoulders, amid the loud and 
continued acclamations of the specta- 
tors, to the enclosure from which he 
had a few minutes before ascended. 
It was then discovered that Mr. Guillé, 
owing to his crowded situation in the 
car, had, in cutting the cord, given 
himself a considerable wound in the 
thigh; which afterwards confined him 
for some time to his chamber. The 
balloon on its separation trom the pa- 
rachute ascended into a different cur- 
rent of air, and passed over the city ; 
but becoming inverted by the weight 
purposely attached to its top, the gas 
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escaped and it fell to the earth in the 
course of the afternoon, a few miles 
from Jamaica, on Long Island. 

In December Mr. Guillé sailed for 
Charleston, but not deeming it ad- 
visable to undertake an ascension, un- 
less at least a portion of the expence 
was secured, he, after an ineffectual 
attempt to obtain subscriptions, left 
the place and sailed for Baltimore. In 
that city he did not receive much 
greater encouragement, yet he pro- 
ceeded so far as to inflate the balloon, 
but as it became torn by the violence 
of the wind, and the number of spec- 
tators who had contributed to the ex- 
hibition being small, he felt himself 
justified in relinquishing the attempt. 


THIRD ASCENSION. 


Mr. Guillé how proceeded to Phila- 
delphia ; and at Camden, opposite that 
city, the balloon was on the day of 
ascension let off, by some accident, 
before. he took his place in the car. It 
was recovered again iw a few days, 
and after several postponements, he at 
length succeeded in ascending trom 
the Jersey shore, on the Morning of 
of the 1st August, 1820. ‘The balloon 
was carried in a direction up the river, 
and for some distance nearly over it; 
until it descended on the Burlington 
road, about four miles from Camden. 
The frequent disappointments that 
had taken place, had discouraged ma- 
ny persons from crossing the river, or 
indeed troubling themselves with the 
matter, and consequently but a small 
portion of the inhabitants knew any 
thing of the ascension until it was 
over. 


FOURTH ASCENSION. 


Having, by this enterprize, in some 
degree recovered the. good opinion of 
the community, Mr. Guillé gave notice 
that he would make an ascension from 

the Vauxhall garden in Philadelphia, 
and descend by the parachute. The 
undertaking was delayed however, for 
nearly two months, in consequence of 
the yellow fever. Of this voyags, Mr. 
Guillé bas himself given a particular 
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detail, which together with the prelin 
inary remarks of the “ Aurora,” w 


‘shall insert at length. 


THE BALLOON, 
“ Notwithstanding that the atmos. 
phere was cloudy and very dispiriting 


on Saturday, Mr. Guillé, it appears, F 
to avoid the wanton imputations of au F- 
unnecessary postponement, actually | 


ascended, in a most interesting style 
from Vauxhall, a few minutes after the 


promised hour, It appeared as he as. i 
cended, that some of the apparatus of | 


the-parachute became entangled, so 


that he was noi able to disengage him- 4 
self as had been proposed, and was |” 
carried too far beyond the proper! 


range for descent; the balloon passed 
gently to the northward in full view o! 


thousands of spectators; when about | 
two miles north of the qty, a heavy} 


cloud from the southward, which dis- 
charged rain, passed under the balloon, 


and it was no longer seen during the 


evening. ‘The following certificate ex- 
plains the extent of the tour.” 
* The balloon descended on the farm ot 


George Woolsey, in the township of Hope- 
well, county of Hunterdon, about eight 


miles from Trenton, at about 5 o'clock, a 


P.M. 
fact. 
October 14, 1820. on 


* ‘The place is about forty miles from 
Philadelphia. Mr. Guillé, with his 
balloon and parachute, have reached 
the city. 
elevation at 35,000 feet. We under- 
stand he contemplates another ascen- 
sion.” 


I hereby certify [the above] to be « 
RALPH H. SMITH. 


FOR THE AURORA. 
MR. GUILLE’S ASCENSION. 


*¢T started at three o’clock and thir- 
ty-five minutes, on Saturday afternoon, 
the 14th October. By some mistake, 
and many people interfering to assist 
me in ascending, the balloon lost a 
considerable quantity of the gas. In 
less than five minutes I ascended tv 
the distance of 1000 feet, when the 
earth disappeared to my view. ‘There 
was not a sufficiency of distance be- 
twee my situation and the earth ; thet, 


Be a 


He calculates his highest t 
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HISTORICAL. 


> io disengage myself from the balloon 
would have been attended with great 
> danger. In this situation, when I could 
> not see any part of the earth, I re- 
/ mained about thirty minutes, when I 
~ was transferred to a clear region, and 
’ had the advantage of the sun, which 
made the earth appear to me to be 
) covered with snow; from thence I en- 


tered into another region of clouds, 


* much darker than the former ones, 
» and having no valve to my balloon, I 
+ was obliged to ascend much higher 
> than I would otherwise have done. In 
© this situation, when I ascended about 
+ 35,000 feet,* according to the calcu- 
» lation I made with the help of a baro- 


meter, which I had with me, the air 


) was so obscure, that I could neither 
' see the balloon.or parachute, and ow- 
, ing to the great cold I experienced, 
' and also the fatigues, I fell asleep, and 
\ slept for some time. 
) have continued to ascend, had it not 
| been for the wet state of the balloon, 
* which made it very heavy, and this I 
attribute to the cause why my descent / 


I would still 


was sooner than I expected. A sin- 
gular circumstance, and which I never 
had experienced, happened to me in 
my descent: during the time I remain- 
ed surrounded by clouds, I could dis- 
tiuctly hear the report of some guns; 
I attribute this to the atmosphere be- 
ing generally coyered with clouds, 
and I believe that a commotion in the 
air will sooner communicate it to a 
dark than a clear atmosphere. When 
J first discovered the earth, I descend- 
ed so rapidly, owing to the balloon 
being so heavy, that my parachute 
opened itself. When I got to the 
ground, in an open field, and having 
no grappling irons, 1 was dragged a- 
bout the distance of Market-street, 


| [nearly one mile] until the balloon 
| Was arrested in its course by a forest, 
_ where, with the assistance of some 
| persons, I was able to get out of my 


* Mr. Guille computed the greatest ele- 


vation of the balloon to have been 3,500 


feet—the additional cypher, was a typo- 


| graphical error. 


in 


basket and secure the balloon. 


} 
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Mr. 
Ralph H. Smith, to whom I herewith 
ofier my sincerest thanks, was kind 
enough to accompany me to Trenton, 
where we arrived at 8 o’clock, p. m. 
CHARLES GUILLE. 
October 16, 1820.” ; 


Mr. Guillé himself, considered this 
by far the most dangerous, as well as 
unpleasant aerial excursion that he 
had ever made. In a letter to a friend, 
he observed, that every thing ran 
counter to his wishes. The yellow 
fever, which had previously retarded 


| his preparations, although it had sub- 


sided, still had a tendency to diminish 
the number of his spectators: and on 
the day of his ascension, the very cle- 
ments themselves were arrayed against 
him ; the weather was excessively un- 
favourable—the wind high, and the 
air filled with clouds. Finding it ha- 
zardous to detach himself from the 
balloon, and having no valve by which 
the gas might escape, he was com- 
pelled to accompany it wherever it 
might chance to go. A great part of 
the time the air was so dense as to 
prevent his seeing the vehicle to which 
he was suspended ; and the earth re- 
mained constantly invisible. “ Si jai 


_eprouve une instang de plaisir dans 


ma vie, c’esi celui ou j’ai revue la 
terre.” If (says he) I ever enjoyed 
a moment of happiness in my life, it 
was when I came in view of the earth 
again. 

FIFTH ASCENSION. 


Having as yet been prevented from 
exbibiting the use of the parachute, 
Mr. Guillé, with that design now made 
@rrangements for a new ascension; 
but not receiving sufficient encou 
ment to justify the risk of loss, to 
which the balloon is exposed by that 
mode, he concluded to descend in the 
usual manner, and with the view of 
illustrating his purpose, to detach, 
while in the air, a monkey by a small 
parachute, In the afternoon of the 
23d of November, 1820, he ascended 
from the Vauxhall garden, amid the 
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acclamations of several thousand spec- 
tators. In about five minutes he at- 
tained a sufficient elevation, when he 
let down the affrighted animal, who 
reached the earth in safety. He, him- 
self, continued to rise a few minutes 
longer, when he opened the valve, and 
gently descended in the village of 
Mantua, one or two miles distant, on 


the west bank of the Schuylkill. 


SIXTH ASCENSION. | 


During the winter, Mr. Guille re- 
turned to New-York, and as the sea- 
son grew milder, made preparations 
for another ascension at the Vauxhall 
garden in that ~~ After several 
postponements, the 6th of June, 1821, 
was finally determined upon as the 
day on which it would take place. 
On this occasion, the afternoon was 
excessively warm, and the clouds of 
dust almost insupportable : yet the 
streets leading to the garden were com- 
pletely thronged with the populace ; 
aud carriages of every description fu- 
riously driving for, or with, passengers, 
gave lively animation to the scene, 
and proved that the public curiosity 
remained unabated. Jt was the inten- 
tion of Mr. Guille, previously to his 
own ascension, to have sent off a gi- 
gantic figure of a man, as an avant 
courier in order to ascertain the direc- 
tion which the balloon itself would 
take. But the body of the figure, 
however, proving too heavy, it was 
decapitated, and the head alone dis- 
peached into the aerial regions, where 
it soon disappeared. It had also been 
intended that Madam Guille should 
have ascended to a considerable height 
over the heads of the spectators, and 
afterwards be drawn back to the gar- 
den by the cords which retained the 
balloon. But as the wind was blow- 
ing with some violence, and in the di- 
rection of a row of trees, it was evi- 
dent that her return would have been 
attended with imiainent danger, and 
the design was accordingly abundon- 
ed. Mr. Guille himself entered the 
car at the appointed heur, and rose 


HISTORICAL. 


very beautifully from the garden ; Lut 
being at an inconsiderable elevation, 
and passing rapidly before the wind, 
he was at once hid from view by the 
intervening objects. Having opened 
the valve of the balloon, he descended 
near a small pond of water about a 
mile from Vauxhall, to which place 
he returned in the course of the day. 

Mr. Guille’s own account of the as- 
cension, as given in a letter to the ed. 
itor of the Masonic Register, is as 
follows : 

** My last ascension in New-York, 
took place on the 6th of June, ata 
very unfavourable time. The wind 
which prevailed throughout the day, 
retarded my operations considerably, 
and the conductor,| made of silk] which 
led the gas into the Balloon, was se- 
veral times torn by its violence, which 
was frequently so great as to require 
ten men to hold the Balloon in its pro- 
per place. In addition to the gas 
which escaped by the writhings of the 
Balloon, a great quantity of atmos- 
pheric air entered it, and considerably 
impeded my efforts. But by consum- 
ing an extraordinary quantity of Oil of 
Vitriol, I was enabled to inflate the 
Balloon sufficiently to carry my own 
weight. I ascended at five o’clock, 
but the wind being too strong, did not 
permit me to ascend very high, as it 
carried me along with much rapidity. 
Observing that I was fast approaching 
the [Hudson] river, I in about two 
minutes opened the valve of my Bal- 
loon. On coming to the ground, I re- 
ceived scarcely any shock, but was 
dragged along about half a mile, and 
was at length stopped by two persons 
whom I found there; otherwise it is 
probable I should have been carried 
into the water. My greatest elevation 
was nearly 200 toises. I am certain 
that if the wind had not been unfavour- 
able, I should have made’a very. fine 
ascénsion; but I could not contend 
against the elements, notwithstanding 
the earnest desire I had, to give satis- 

faction to the American people.” 
Bears C. GUILLE’. 
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POETICAL. 


Fromm the Massacnusetts Centinex, of January 15, a. ». 1794 


PROGRESS OF BALLOONS. 


Assist me, ye muses, (whose harps are in tune) 
To tell of the flight of the gallant balloon! 

As high as my subject permit me to soar, 

To heights unattempted, unthought of before. 


The earth, on its surface, has all been survey’d, 
The sea has been travell’d—and deep in the shade, 
The kingdom of Pluto has heard us at work, 

When we dig for his metals wherever they lurk. 


But who would have thought 7 invention oould rise, 
To find out a method to soar to the skies, 


And pierce the bright regions, which ages assign’d, 
To spirits embodied, and —T of the mind. 


Let the gods of Olympus their revels prepare, 
By the aid of some pounds of inflammable air 
We'll visit them soon—and forsake this dull ball, 
With coat, shoes and stockings, fat carcase and all 


How France is distinguish'd in Louis's reign ! 

_ What cannot her genius and courage attain ? 
Throughont the wide world have her arms found the way, 
And art to the stars is extending her sway. 


At sea let the British their neighbours defy— 

The French shall have frigates to traverse the sky— 
In this navigation more fortunate prove, 

And cruise at their ease in the climates above. 


if the English should venture to sea with their fleet, 
A host of balloons in a trice they shall meet, 

The French from the zenith their wings shall display, 
And souse on these sea dogs, and bear them away. 


Ye sages, who travel on mighty designs, 

To measure meridians and parallel lines— 

The task being tedious, take heed, if you please, 
Construct a balloon, and you'll do it with ease. 


And ye, who the heaven’s broad concave survey; 
And, aided by glasses, its secrets betray, 

Who gaze the night through, at the wonderful scene; 
Yet still are complaining of vapours between. 


Ah, seize the conveyance, and fearlessly risé, 
To peep at the lanthorns that light up the skies ) 
And floating above, on our ocean of air, 

Inform us, by letter, what people are there. 


In Saturn, advise us if snow ever melts— 
And what are the uses of Jupiter's belts ; 


And (Mars being willing) pray send us word, greeting, 
If his people are fonder of fighting than eating. ; 
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Our folks of good morals it wofully grieves, 
That Mercury's people are villains and thieves, 
You'll see how it is—but I'll venture to show, 
For a dozen among them, twelve dozen below. 


From long observation, one proof may be had 
That the men in the Moon are incurably mad ; 
However, compare us,-and if they exceed, 
They must be surprisingly crazy indeed. 


But now to have done with our planets and moons, 
Come, grant me a patent for making balloons, 

For I find that the time is approaching—the day— 
When horses shall fail, and the horsemen decay. 


Post riders, at present (call’d centaurs of old) 
Who brave all the seasons, hot weather and cold, 
In future shall leave their dull ponies behind, — 
And travel, like ghosts, on the wings of the wind. 
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The stageman, whose gallopers scarce have the power, 
Through the dirt to convey you ten miles in an hour, 
When advanc’d to balloons shall so furiously drive, 
You'll hardly know whether you're dead or alive. 


The man who from Boston sets out with the sua, 
If he has a fair wind gets to New-York at one. 

At Gunpowder Ferry drink whiskey at three, 
And at six be at Edenton ready for tea. 


(The machine shall be order’d, we hardly need say, 
To travel in darkness as well as by day) 

At Charleston by ten he for sleep shall prepare, 

And by twelve the next day be, the devil knows where. 


When the ladies grow sick of the city in June, 
What a jaunt they shall have in the flying balloon ; 
Whole mornings shall see them at toilets preparing; 
And forty miles high be their afternoon's airing. — 


Yet more with its fitness for commerce I’m struck— 
What loads of tobacco shall fly from Kentuck ; 
What packs of best beaver—bar-iron and pig, 

What budgets of leather from Bonocco-cheague ! 
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If Britain should ever disturb us again, 
As they threaten to do in the next George's reign) 
o doubt they will play us a set of new tunes, 
And pepper us well from their fighting balloons. 


To market the farmers shall shortly repair, 
With their hogs and potatoes, cmb e, through the air, 
Skim over the water as light asa feather, 

Themselves and their turkies conversing together. 






Such wonders as these from balloons shall arise 
And the giants of old that assaulted the skies, 
With their Ossa on Pelion shall freely confess 
That all they attempted was nothing to this. 












MASONIC P. S. 


40 THE EDITOR OF THE MASONIC REGISTER. 


The “Quere” contained in the last 
number of your Register, is particular- 
ly well timed and worthy of attention. 
It has lately been the subject of much 
complaint, that sojourning brethren of 
respectability and rank in the states 
whete they reside, have frequently 
been put off with some frivolous “ pre- 
tence,” and sometimes repelled with- 
out any. Such usage is unjust, and 
exceedingly vexatious to any Mason 
who. knows what attention he has a 
right to expect as a visiter, and wh 
is feelingly alive to every claim and 
privilege of a brother. 

Every lodge ought to be as “ free” 
to the stranger who is worthy, as to a 
member; or the term “free” is an 
empty, unmeaning word, and “ Free 
Masonry” a farce; and the master of 
every lodge ought to recollect, that it 
is not for him to display 

“ The insolence of office,” 


but to entertain strangers.” 
| A PAST MASTER. 
a 
MASONIC CEREMONY. 

On the 16th of April last, the cor- 
ner stone of a new Independent Meth- 
odist church, was laid in Lexington, 
Kentucky.. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the true Masonic style, un- 
der the direction of the M. W. Henry 
Clay, grand master of the grand lodge 
of Kentucky. A large and respectable 
procession moved from the lodge room 
to the scite of the building, where a 
suitable address was delivered on the 
eccasion, by the most worshipful grand 
master. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 

"LITERARY. 
NEW MASONIC MAGAZINE. 

Proposals are issued by WiLLIAM 
Gisses Hunt, Esq. most excellent 
deputy grand high priest of the grand 
chapter of Kentucky, for publishing, 
at Lexington, a periodical work, to be 
entitled, “ The Masonic Miscellany, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





- - 








and Ladies’ Literary Magazine ;” | 
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to be issued in monthly numbers, each 
containing forty octavo pages, at three 
dollars a year; “invariably to be- 
paid on the delivery of the first num- 
ber.” At least one half of the pro- 
posed work is to be devoted te Ma- 
sonic subjects, and the remainder to 
“ GENERAL LITERATURE, and particu- 
larly to the amusement of the Lapixs.” 

Masonry, perhaps, never stood on 
more commanding ground than it does 
at the present day; prejudice, bigotry, 
and superstition, are cradually sinking 
before its rays, in almost every part 
of the world, and the most illustrious 
characters are proud to be initiated 
into its mysteries. The general diffu- 
sion of Masonic light, is an object 
much to be desired; and the well 
known talents of companion Hunt, 
together with his extensive Masonic 
acquirements, render him a very suit- 
able person to conduct a work of the 
kind proposed. 

ee llfitpe ne 
UNIVERSITY OF OHIO. 


The “ Ameriean Friend,” of the 
11th of May, contains a report of the 
trustees of this institution, in which 
they state, that “they have brought it 
upon a respectable footing, and that it 
holds out advantages inferior to few, 
if any, seminaries in the western coun- 
try.” The college is situated on a 


beautiful rise of ground in the village 


of Athens. 
espana me 


. “THE LITERARY COMPANION.” 
We have lately seen proposals for a 
new paper, under this title, the first 
number of which will be issued on 
Saturday, the sixteenth of the present 
month. Itis intended to be published 
weekly, in the octavo form, contain- 
ing sixteen pages. It is designed chiefly 
for the female part of the community ; 
and will accordingly comprise such 
subjects as may be more particularly 
interesting to them. The “ fashions, 


dress and amusements, public and pri- 


vate, foreign and domestic,” will con- 
A 


sequently receive due attention. 
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liberal critique on the Drama, is also 
promised, which in the present dearth 
of theatrical remarks, is exceedingly 
desirable. From a knowledge of the 
Editor’s abilities, we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending his attempt to 
the liberal patronage of the public. 


tn coe 


NEW HYMN BOOK, 

Mr. Wiit1aM Bares, of this city, 
has just published a neat little work 
entitled, “ The Prayer Meeting Hymn 
Book, intended also for Camp Meet- 
ings, and Revivals of Religion among 
the Methodists :” consisting of several 
original pieces, and selections from va- 
rious authors. Weare informed, that 
so far as it has been circulated, it has 
met with general approbation. 


CGB 


FROM THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
Messrs. Epitors, | 

Soon after the publication of “ Ele- 
gant Lessons, or, the Young Lady’s 
Preceptor”—a work peculiarly de- 
signed for female schools, and aca- 
demies, by Samvet Warrtine, Esq. 
I procured a copy, and was so forcibly 
struck with its extensive variety, the 


judicious seleetion, and systematic ar- 


gangement, that I immediately intro- 
duced it into my female school; and I 
have no hesitation in saying, that, as a 
reading book, it is better than any 
other of its kind, which I have met 
with. A. M. MERCHANT. 


THE GAMES OF LIFE. 
The little Miss at three years old, 
Plays with her doll and prattles ; 
The little Master, stout and bold, 
Plays with his drums and rattles. 
The Boy, detesting musty books, 
Loves romping with the lasses ; 
And Miss grows older, studies looks, 
And plays with looking glasses. 
The jolly Toper, fond of fun, : 
Plays with his friends at drinking ; 
The plays with dog and gun ; 
And Wise Men play at thin ing. 
The Beauty, full of haughty airs, 
When young, plays at tormenting ; 
But wrinkled turned to other cares, 
Aad sports at lagt repenting. 
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Wretched from self-created woe, 
The aout game is hoarding ; 
And when he meets his country’s foe, 


The/ Sailor plays at boarding. 
The Lawyer plays his game so well 
As gets him many a greeting, 
The Auctioneer with things to sell, 
The Glutton plays at eating. 

To play at dosing, Doctors know 
A lengthy case is cheering! 


_And those, who would to Congress go, 


Play at electioneering. 

With ledger busied, Merchants take 
A game at calculation ; 

And Congressmen too often make 
A plaything of the nation. 

By speaking much and doing nought, 
By bustling, threat'ning, ravirg, 
Congress the nation have not taught, 
That they have played at saving. 


With looks profound, and thoughtful mind, 
Projectors play at scheming ; 

Till worn with care, at last they find 
They've all along been dreaming. 


The Lover sad, and woeful wan, 
Plays day and night at fretting ; 
Whilst laughing at the silly man, 
His Delia sports coquetting. 
Cowards, while none but cowards nigh, 
Are fond of gasconading ; 
And Stalesmen fawn, and cringe, and lie, 
And play «t masquerading. 
The Lounger plays at killing time, 
The Soldier plays at slaying ; 
The Poet plays at making rhyme, 
The Methodist at praying.” 
At setting types the Printers play, 
And sometimes with their quills, 
Their Patrons do not play they say, 
At paying off their Bills 


‘The Player plays for wealth and fame ; 


And thus all play together ; 
Till Death at last disturbs the game, 
And stops their play forever. 


* We presume it was not the intention of 
the author to cast reflections of an ungen- 
erous nature upon the Methodists, but we 
think he is guilty of treating so serious a 
subject, with too much levity —Eprtor. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Locker,” from Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 
is received, and may be expected in ou 
next. 

‘* Junius” partakes too much of the spi: 
rit of party, to find a place in our pages. 








Errata—In our last number, 358, 
third line from the top, read “ When thi: 
soul shall decay,” &c. instead of “When 
thy soul shall decay,” &e. 
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